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Flowery phrases are fine — but 


flowers are better! And the magazine 
Travel will be happy to say it with flowers 
if youll let us. Just send us your stateroom number, 
the date of sailing, and through whom you made your booking on any 
sailing of a Moore-McCormack line steamer to South America, and we'll 
see to it that an exotically glamourous orchid is delivered to you in 
your stateroom on departure. If yowre male and single, tell us the name 
of your best girl — whether it’s that attractive blonde 


waving on the dock or your mother back home — 


and we'll send her the orchid. Moore-McCormack 


sailings coming up call for departures from 
New York City on June 12, June 26, 
July 10, July 24 and August 7. 
Send us the information 
as outlined above and Travel 
will wish you a personal 
bon voyage with 
a flowery tribute. 


Orchids to you! 
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Command Performance 


e On July 3, | will have the 
pride and pleasure of taking 
the new superliner United 
States on her maiden voyage 
to Europe, stopping at Havre 
and Southampton. 


e | will take pride in know- 
ing she is the largest and 
fastest passenger vessel ever 
built in the U.S., and pleasure 
in knowing that on each of my 
command. performances the 
ship will be taking approxi- 
mately 2,000 people to a 
vacation abroad—and letting 
them enjoy the ultimate in fun 
afloat on the way over. 

e From my first days as a 
seaman under sail to com- 
manding giant ships of the 


DEPARTMENTS : : 
ste United States Lines, | have, 
45 TRAVEL BOOKS 49 LINES AFT of course, always had a love 
49 CONTRIBUTORS 50 TRAVEL DIGEST for the sea, and the usual 


sailor’s love of visiting foreign 
ports. 

e Consequently, | enjoy 
watching the eagerness and 
anticipation of travelers bound 
for Europe, and particularly 
those who are sailing for the 
first time to foreign shores. 

e Most of all, | am happy 
that the building of the United 
States brings, at a time when 
accommodations abroad are 
difficult to obtain, so many 
additional berths for the 
travel-minded. 

e Thus thousands who would 
have been prevented from 
visiting Europe will be able 
to make their travel dreams 
come true. 


e Anchors aweigh! 
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Lion’s Head Peak at Cape Town, above, Zulu warrior with 
girl on reserye in Durban, below, strikingly 
symbolize land’s uniqueness. 


pes THE Past few years thousands of Ameri- 
cans have discovered a new and exciting vaca- 
tionland in South Africa, and their numbers are on 
the increase. Formerly this fabulous country 
seemed too wild and inaccessible for the average 
tourist, and only those with a taste for jungle saf- 
aris and big game hunting ever considered going 
there. Now the returning traveler tells of the large 
cities, even more akin to the United States than to 
Europe, that have sprung up around South Africa’s 
diamond fields and gold mines, its industrial areas 


and coastal resorts. 


Between the densely populated areas around Jo- 
hannesburg, Durban, Port Elizabeth and Cape 
Town, however, lie vast areas of virgin country— 
the glamourous, exotic Africa, with its wild animals 
and fascinating native tribes, living as they have 
done for centuries on the rolling African veld. Thus 
the visitor can enjoy a vacation in contrasts that 
would be difficult to match on any other continent. 

South Africa’s climate is also|not as you might 
imagine. The concept of the steaming jungle ap- 
plies only to a few coastal areas in Central Africa. 
South Africa is so big that you can find almost any 
climate you desire. Almost half of South Africa’s 
total area is over 4,000 feet above sea level. Johan- 
nesburg, at 6,000 feet, is centered in this area of 
warm, dry sunshine, cool nights and little or no 
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rain. In fact, the year-round sunshine and absence 
of humidity is one of South Africa’s greatest travel 
attractions. 

Air travel has removed South Africa from the 
remote. Johannesburg is only two days away by air 
from New York, and this route is flown via Europe 
by most of the major airlines. From Johannesburg, 
South Africa’s air gateway, South African Airways 
operates speedy service to all local resort areas. 

The traveler with a taste for the sea and more 
time to spare will find modern liners make a delight- 
ful seventeen-day voyage across the warm South 
Atlantic to South Africa’s historic sea gateway, 
Cape Town. Freighters with comfortable passenger 
accommodation also run from New York, the Gulf, 
and West Coast on regular schedules to Cape Town. 

Upon arrival, all the comforts of modern air 
travel, luxury buses, and excellent trains main- 
tained by the South African Railways, await the 
traveler. Or you may hire an automobile and see 
the country from South Africa’s fine roads. South 
African hotels too, have all modern amenities. 

The cost of a South African tour is difficult to 
quote in the same manner as can be done for well- 
tried standard package tours to nearer places. Your 
travel agent can best advise you on costs after work- 
ing out an itinerary to suit your available time and 
your pocketbook. 
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One steamship line offers a 55-day cruise to cover 
all South Africa’s highlights, but you can see a 
great deal of the country in only a few weeks if 
you go by air. While no pauper’s holiday, the trip 
is not outlandishly expensive, and last year saw a 
great influx of schoolteachers going to South Africa 
for their sabbaticals. 

One-way single fares on the luxury passenger lin- 
ers plying between New York and Cape Town can 
be had from $650 up, while the same voyage on a 
freighter may cost a few hundred dollars less. By 
air, the New York-Johannesburg flight costs roughly 
$775, and you can effect a 10% saving by buying 
a round trip (one-way air, one-way sea). 


Reasonable Prices 


Because of the favorable currency exchange, trav- 
eling and accommodation expenses within the coun- 
try are extremely reasonable. For example, a 
luxury berth on the South African Railway’s fa- 
mous Blue Train on the 1,000-mile journey from 
Cape Town to Johannesburg costs less than $50.00, 
and the same fare on a standard train about $30.00. 
Luxury buses also cover the country’s main scenic 
routes, and a typical ten-day round-trip from Cape 
Town through the Garden Route area, inclusive of 
meals and hotel accommodation, costs approxi- 
mately $80.00. 


Animals roam in freedom through vast Kruger National Park. 


South African hotel tariffs are also proportion- 
ately low, and are inclusive of all meals and most 
services. The average daily rate in the best South 
African hotels with cuisine comparable to that found 
in the States, is no more than $7.00 per day. How- 
ever, the present tourist boom makes it imperative 
that reservations be made well in advance. 

Highlight of any South African tour is a visit to 
the world-famous Kruger National Park, a huge 
tract of country 8,000 square miles in extent, in 
which large numbers of all kinds of African big 
game roam at will. Only a leisurely day’s automo- 
bile drive from the modern city of Johannesburg, 
the park is dotted with comfortable rest camps, con- 
veniently staged along a network of good bush 
roads. Driving along these roads, the tourist can see 
more big game in a day than the old white hunters 
saw on a month’s safari. It is not uncommon for 
lions to play tag with the automobile fenders, or for 


‘the car to wait until a posse of giraffe or colossal 


elephant decides to move off the road while the 
cameras click merrily. 
A visitor must always arrive at a rest camp be- 


Clay-faced Xhosa woman, child rest on Transkeian coast. 


Nea 


fore sundown, where he will find all the excitement 
of safari life awaiting him—-sitting around the camp 
fire, singing songs, or listening to the animals call- 
ing in the night under the Southern Cross. The rest 
camps are not too primitive, however. Those who 
wish can have restaurant-cooked food, and com- 
fortable rooms with spring mattresses and modern 
plumbing. 

While your travel agent can best design an itin- 
erary to suit your time and pocketbook, there are 
some things you would certainly want to see if you 
made a round trip of the country after arriving at 
Cape Town by sea. The order would of course be 
reversed if you arrived by air in Johannesburg. 

Cape Town, which abounds in wonderful scenery 
and historic landmarks, is celebrating its 300th 
birthday this year. It was settled by the Dutch in 
1652 as a staging post on the long voyage from 


Royal Natal National Park Hostel lies in Drakensberg Mts. 


Holland to the East Indies. There are some excel- 
lent motor drives in the vicinity of Cape Town, 
where visitors may see examples of old Dutch ar- 
chitecture, the cultivation of vineyards and the 
production of South African wines. 

From the Cape, luxury buses will take you 
through the famed coastal “Garden Route” and the 
yellowwood forests of the Tzitzikamma, to Port 
Elizabeth, hub of South Africa’s automotive indus- 
try. Port Elizabeth also boasts; a world-famous 
Snake Park. From Port Elizabeth, the bus carries 
on through the Transkei, South Africa’s Eastern 
District, home of the red-blanketed Xhosa tribes 
with their colorful rituals, to Durban, capital of 


Natal. 


From Rain Forest, right, visitors view Victoria Falls, 
twice height of Niagara, only few hours 
from Johannesburg by air. 
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Durban is South Africa’s third largest city and 
has a distinctly Oriental flavor because of its large 
Indian population. It has magnificent coastal re- 
sorts, offering bathing and fishing, while a short 
distance away lies Zululand, bordered by Hluhluwe, 
home of the white rhino. [If you are interested in 
native life, the Zulu people offer infinite variety in 
the way of customs, dress and dances. 

From Durban you may proceed by road over the 
10,000-foot Drakensberg (Dragon’s Mountain), Travelers visit Ndebeles between Johannesburg, Pretoria. 
stopping at the National Park in the mountains, 
through the Orange Free State of Kimberley to in- 
spect the diamond mines where fabulous stones are 
extracted from the earth. Or you may short-circuit 
your trip by taking an air liner directly to Johan- 
nesburg, and visit the Premier Diamond Mine just 
outside Pretoria, South Africa’s administrative 


capital. 

Johannesburg is Africa’s most modern city. In 
addition, it offers the thrill of seeing gold being 
mined over a mile below the earth’s surface by 


Zulu maids adjust decorations for tribal wedding dance. 


Water bearers return to village after drawing day's need. 


Bantu tribesmen. On Sundays these men exchange 
their steel helmets for traditional native costume 
and entertain visitors with savage war dances. Vis- 
itors may also inspect the Rand Refinery and watch 
large quantities of the refined molten gold being 
cast into ingots for export. 

Only a few honrs to the north of Johannesburg 
are the mighty Victoria Falls of Rhodesia. This 
African wonder was discovered by Dr. Livingstone, 
and is twice the height of Niagara and over a mile 
long. A modern hotel adjoins the falls, which are 
in an otherwise primitive setting, and a visit to them 
constitutes an interesting “side trip” to a South 
African tour. 

All in all, South Africa presents an unmatched 
spectacle, a fitting climax of adventure for the globe- 
trotting enthusiast. ¢ 
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By Thomas A. Lesure 


L ESS THAN TWENTY years ago, there 
were relatively few motels scat- 
tered along the nation’s highways. 
They were usually haphazard—and 
sometimes questionable—affairs, like 
a poor cousin of the hotel. They of- 


_ fered little more than a place to — 


sleep. And hardy, indeed, was the 
traveler who used them. Some of 
them even offered an experience akin 
to camping out since they lacked 
such refinements as heat, toilet and 
running water. About all that could 
be said for them was that they of- 
fered a convenient and economical 
place to spend the night—in a pinch. 
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During the last ten years, how- 
ever, motels have discarded their 
swaddling clothes and have donned 
long pants. And in growing up, they 
have also cast aside many of their 
former characteristics, including 
names and, to a great degree, low 
rates. Like the fellow from the 
wrong side of the tracks trying to 
forget the past, motels use a host of 
pseudonyms: motor hotel, tourist 
court, motor court, motor lodge, inn, 
village and villa. 

There are now some 35,000 motels 
in America—with more being built 
every month. They range from small 


courts with four or five rental units 
to community-like lodges with more 
than 200 units. Some still belong on 
the other side of the tracks, but for 
the most part the new ones are fash- 
ionable, ‘plush and glittering in their 
ultra-modernity. 

The growing popularity of motels 
was clearly shown in two recent, 
nation-wide surveys. The American 
Automobile Association reported 
that twice as many travelers use mo- 
tels in preference to hotels on the 
way to their destinations. And a 
magazine survey showed a seven per- 
cent increase in the use of motels be- 
tween 1950 and 1951. During that 
same period, the use of hotels 
dropped one percent. 

There are several reasons for this 
increased popularity. For one thing, 
few new hotels have been built in re- 
cent years except in large resort 
areas. Motels, on the other hand, 
have been springing up like mush- 
rooms, offering not only convenient 
accommodations away from city traf- 
fic jams, but also, in many cases, 


vastly superior rooms. Tourists, 
matching dollar for dollar, have 
taken the motels. as_ the better 
bargain. 


The list of advantages of motor 
courts over hotels—as any good mo- 
tel booster will tell you—would 
reach from Los Angeles to New 
York. That boast is fanciful, of 
course, but nonetheless indicative. 
Briefly—and substantiated by the au- 
thor’s own experiences—the advan- 
tages are as follows. 

You’ve been driving all day, stop- 
ping perhaps to see some of the 
noted tourist attractions along your 
route. It’s been a long day—hot, 
cramped and tiring. The kids in the 
back seat have been acting up—and 
you're weary, disheveled and possi- 
bly even a bit irritable. You are, in 
short, a good candidate for a warm 
bath and some relaxation. So you 
pull into a motor court. 

Immediately you begin to notice 
motel methods. You talk turkey with 
the motel operator; you ask the price 
and look at the room before renting 
it. You sign the register, pay for the 
room and, with the family, troop into 
your quarters. It’s almost like being 
at home. No doorman, no formality, 
no lobby full of transients gawking 
at your disorganized state—and no 
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How can 
you tell 
good auto 
courts from 
bad ones? 
A steady 
traveler 
reveals his 
tested 
methods— 
and a 
simple 


cheek list. 
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bellhops with palms itching for a tip. 
Your car is conveniently parked 
right outside your door—easy to get 
to in case you’ve forgotten an impor- 
tant piece of luggage, ready to take 
you on any short trip, immediately 
available for a quick, morning 
“oetaway.” 

Of course, there are disadvantages, 
as any fair motel man will admit. 
They usually include: lack of phones 
in rooms; no room service; locations 
away from downtown business estab- 
lishments; and lack of credit ar- 
rangements for personal checks. 

But, disadvantages acknowledged, 
one thing is uppermost in the minds 
of business-wise motel operators: the 
comfort of the guests. 

This benevolent attitude has 
caused operators to form organiza- 
tions that set and maintain certain 
standards within the industry— 
standards that have placed motels in 
the first rank of traveler’s accommo- 
dations. As a result, nearly all motor 
courts try to give their guests attrac- 
tive rooms, comfortable and clean 
accommodations, good beds, tile 
baths and radios. In addition, own- 
ers strive for pleasant surroundings 
and little comforts and conveniences 
that make the stay enjoyable. 

This latter goal has brought a 
wide range of attractions and serv- 
ices that are extremely easy for tour- 
ists to take. Several hundred motor 
courts, for instance, have swimming 
pools and television lounges. Some 
even have beauty and barber shops 
on the premises. Others serve break- 
fast in bed, provide baby sitters and 
have sports facilities ranging from 
shuffleboard to eighteen-hole, minia- 
ture golf courses. And motel opera- 
tors have been known to supply free 
ice (standard in many of the warmer 
sections), sewing kits, alarm clocks, 
kitchenettes, laundries, free ironing 
facilities, car servicing, free towing 
service, cleaning tissues, maps and 
post cards. ° 

Not all motels offer these services 


‘ and not all are necessarily the type 


at which tourists might want to stop. 
Hence, travelers often wonder how 
they can find the best motels and 
how they can tell the good ones from 
the bad. 

Fortunately, much of the guess- 
work has been taken out of the prob- 
lem of selecting a good motel. It has 


been done by recommendations of 
reputable organizations and by a 
convenient checklist which anyone 
can use. 

As for the recommendations, Bob 
Gresham, editor of the motel trade 
magazine, Tourist Court Journal, re- 
ports that “there are a lot of associa- 
tions, quasi-associations and private 
groups who issue various and sundry 
guide books under one name or the 
other. Some of these are strictly pro- 
motional affairs and are only advan- 


tageous to the individual who is 


selling the ‘membership’ and is col- 
lecting the fee.” 

What, then, are the best sources of 
recommendations? 

We have found three groups that 
are reliable: the American Automo- 
bile Association, Quality Courts 
United, and the National Safe Drivers 
Association. 

The AAA sends impartial field re- 
porters around the country to check 
on hotels, motels and restaurants. 
And when the organization awards 
an AAA plaque, it means that the es- 
tablishment has quality—based on 
general appearance, atmosphere, 
equipment, maintenance and cleanli- 
ness. And since a continual check is 
kept on all establishments, tourists 
can be certain of obtaining good ac- 
commodations. 

National Safe Drivers Association, 
on the other hand, is typical of the 
organizations formed by the motel 
operators themselves. It is a non- 
profit, cooperative association of in- 
dependent court owners. Quality 
Courts is similarly established. 

Though Quality Courts vary in 
equipment, surroundings, types of 
accommodations and rates, we have 
never found one that has not lived 
up to the five-fold standard of being 
sanitary, comfortable, convenient, re- 
freshing and safe. : 

There are now 277 Quality Courts 
east of the Mississippi River. Each 
maintains a high standard, each acts 
as a guide to local points of interest, 
and each will make reservations for 
you at another Quality Court along 
your route. This latter service is es- 
pecially helpful since most motels 
do not hold unpaid-for reservations 
after 6 p.m. Then, too, most good 
courts are usually -filled by late 
afternoon or early evening during 
the rush season. 
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To these three organizations, Mr. 
Gresham adds the following sources 
‘that may be depended upon for reli- 
ability: Best Western Motels; United 
Motor Courts; Superior Courts 
United; Courtesy Courts United; 
Preferred Motels; Duncan Hines’ 
Lodging for a Night; Northeastern 
Cabin Owners Association; Ray 
Walkers’ Recommendations; Best 
American Motels; and a_ booklet 
titled Courting America. 

So much for recommendations. 
Suppose you are on the road without 
any of the above authorities to guide 
you. How can you tell a good 
motel? 

Here’s the check-list: 

1. Grounds are neat, landscaped. 

2. Units are solidly built and 
well-finished. 

3. Signs are professional, well- 
illuminated and conspicuous 
in showing whether there is a 
vacancy. 

4. Proprietor is 
and pleasant. 

5. Units are away from noise of 
the highway. 

6. Rooms are ample size, floors 
carpeted, walls and draperies 
colorful and tasteful. 

7. Unit is extemely clean. 

8. Quality of bed, mattress and 
linens is top-notch. 

9. Bathrooms are clean, 
have plenty of hot water. 

10. General accessories such as 
reading lamps, lounge chairs, 
closet space, tables, radios and 
glasses are of good quality. 

Inspection before registration is 
standard procedure. No operator of 
a legitimate court will object to 
prospective guests looking at accom- 
modations. But be considerate; don’t 
poke and punch the bed to a point of 
becoming a nuisance. If you don’t 
like a unit, say so and move along. 
That’s part of the procedure, too. 

The question naturally arises as to 
where the best motels are located. 
For the most part, the super-dupers 
are in Arizona, California, Florida 
and Texas. You will find “strays” in 
other states, but the “mostest of the 
bestest” are in these Big Four. 

Arizona, the baby state of the un- 
ion, lays claim to giving birth to the 
motor court idea. And as befits a 
proud. and prolific parent, the state 
now boasts of more than 1,000 mo- 


well-groomed 


tiled, 
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tels having more than 16,000 rental 
units. The most scrumptious ones are 
clustered around Phoenix and Tuc- 
son. Some of these are resorts, 
charging $25.00 per person per day 
and more, American Plan. But there 
are also numerous Arizona motor 
courts that charge $4.00-9.00 a day, 
European Plan, for two persons. 
Several other states have fine 
courts too. Among these are Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina 
—especially along U. S. Route 301. 
Good courts are also popping up 


in Colorado, Indiana, Michigan, 
Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, 
Utah and Washington. Unfortu- 


nately, New England, one of the big 
tourist areas of the country, lags be- 
hind its southern and western neigh- 
bors. Many of New England’s motels 
—usually referred to as “cabins”— 
are little more than a cluster of 
wooden shacks that are only slightly 
better than the pre-war version of 
motels. The most notable exception 
is along the Wilbur Cross Highway 
in Connecticut where several very 
good motels have been built recently. 

Aside from the problem of good 
accommodations, travelers usually 
wonder about the rates of motels. 
While it is still possible to find many 
good motels with attractive rates, 
prices for the most part run about 


Modern motels like this one at Fresno, Calif., have added swimming pools, other lures. 


the same as those for comparable 
hotel rooms. They may run a couple 
of dollars lower, but any court ad- 
vertising cut-rate, bargain prices is 
quite likely to be a disappointment. 

Generally speaking, rates vary ac- 
cording to season, the section of the 
country, and the opulence of the mo- 
tel. Some courts, especially in the 
South and Southwest, charge in- 
season rates almost double the off- 
season (or summer) rates. And 
the ultra-modern motels, naturally, 
charge more. However, a good, year- 
round, thumb-of-the rule rate ranges 
from $5.00-9.00 for two persons. 
That is the average. Above that you 
should get resort atmosphere for 
your money; below it; you are likely 
to get almost anything. 

Whatever the price, one thing is 
standard: you pay in advance. And 
there is a very good reason for this 
policy—it is too easy for travelers to 
leave without paying. As it turns out, 
this pay-in-advance policy eliminates 
a lot of fuss for those who want to 
make an early, unhampered start the 
next day. 

Motels today are well past their 
early, even unhappy stage, with con- 
tinuous improvement. And that is a 
great boon, indeed, for tourists who, 
in their travels, make it a policy to 
“live by the side of the road.” 4 
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Visitor examines 
bread in baker's 
dogcart being 
delivered to St. 
Pierre homes. 


St. 
PIERRE 


and 


M | hi 


By Martin Sheridan 


A MEG WAR AND THE HIGHER COST of living in its 
wake have spoiled practically all the one-time 
paradises for those in search of the simple life. 
But there still is a marvelous, inexpensive place to 
visit and it’s not too far off. 

For only $5.00 a day you can live in a small, 
comfortable hotel and grow fat and lazy on delec- 
table French cooking. This rate includes all your 
meals and all the French wine you can drink at 


Boy shinnies lunch and dinner. You can do even better by living 
up pole on : ; she 

Bastille Day pension-style with one of the French families. And 
to touch a , 
ean you can shop for French perfumes, kid gloves, 


Swiss watches, silk scarves, pottery and other im- 
ported goods selling for 50 to 66 per cent less than 
Stateside prices. 

This veritable paradise, named St. Pierre- 
Miquelon, is a charming transplanted corner of 
France in North America. The tiny islands lie 
about fifteen miles off the southeast coast of New- 
foundland, 175 miles from North Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. At one time they were the center of the 
French cod-fishing industry. 

Despite their proximity to Canada, the architec- 
ture, customs, cooking and everything else at St. 
Pierre-Miquelon are French. Strong ties are main- 
tained with the homeland and the ambition of most 
inhabitants is to return to France every few years 
to visit relatives and friends. 

The villages are colorful and picturesque; the 
natives friendly, hospitable, clean, well dressed 
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and healthy; the weather cool and oftentimes 
foggy. True, there is no hustle and bustle of the 
big city. There are no skyscrapers, no trains, street 
cars or buses, no daily or weekly newspapers, no 
air-conditioned movie palaces or plushy night 
clubs, no television sets, and no stock market tick- 
ers; but the 4,600 inhabitants seem to thrive. 


Reaching the Islands 


There are two ways to reach the islands. The 
French government’s Flotte Administration oper- 
ates a former U. S. Army FP, now designated MV 
Miquelon between North Sydney, N.S., and St. 
Pierre on an irregular schedule that averages one 
trip every week or ten days. The one-way fare for 
the seventeen-hour voyage is $25.00 including 
meals, with no round-trip reduction. Maritime Cen- 
tral Airways operates weekly flights from Sydney 
to St. Pierre on Tuesdays during the summer, and 
makes about three trips a month during the re- 
mainder of the year, all under contract with the 
French government. The air trip takes only an 
hour, costs $35.00 for a round trip and is far more 
restful than the sea voyage. 

Like most wartime vessels, the Miquelon was not 
built for comfort. The boat is primarily a cargo 
carrier and on our crossing it carried, among other 
things, some 425 tons of coal. 

The sun burned through fog and low-hanging 
clouds as we entered the harbor and saw the town 
of St. Pierre. It was easy to pick out the large con- 
crete and wooden warehouses that formerly bulged 
with choice Scotch whisky, French cognacs, li- 
queurs and champagnes, and now were empty. 
Other landmarks were the big crosses set up as 
shrines in the hills overlooking the town. 

More than 125 men, women and children, and 
scores of omnipresent giant dogs were on the quay 
to meet the Miquelon, whose passenger list had 
been broadcast the preceding night. The chief 
gendarme, impressive in his khaki uniform and 
kepi, resembled a character out of Beau Geste as 
he stepped smartly aboard to meet the passengers 
and inspect their papers. Although visaed passports 
are required, those without them are merely fined 
800 francs on the spot, then permitted to land. 

Once cleared through customs, we piled into 
Francis Daireaux’ taxi and were whisked just 
around the corner in nothing flat to the Hotel 
Robert. The Robert is typical of provincial French 
hostelries. Monsieur runs the front of the house 
and tends bar, while his wife directs the operation 
of the kitchen and personally prepares the soups 
and desserts. 

Overlooking the harbor, our room was simply 
yet comfortably furnished. It had a double bed, 
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closet, table, reading lamp, chest of drawers, three 
chairs and running hot and cold water. The bath 
was down the hall. 

We checked on when lunch was to be served, then 
stepped out in bright sunshine to explore St. 
Pierre. The air had a pleasant, cool feeling as two 
rosy-cheeked fishermen strolled by, touched their 
blue Basque berets and said, “Bon jour, madame, 
monsieur.” ; 

The baker featured brioche and croissants in the 
window, while the pastry shop had signs outside 


_ announcing cyranos, baba aw rhum (with Mar- 


tinique rum), and other delicacies. We passed the 
baker’s cart drawn by two dogs and filled with 
crisp, fresh oval loaves of French bread. 


St. Pierre crowd greets arrival of ship from Nova Scotia. 


The laitier (milk man) also came by with his 
dog cart. He sells his product in old wine bottles 
and delivers them to the front door where he places 
the bottles in a holder set four feet above the 
ground to prevent stray dogs from getting at them. 

The quaint little houses, the wooden and stone 
commercial buildings looked as if they had been 
lifted bodily from Normandy and Brittany and 
set down at St. Pierre. The restful quiet was broken 
only by the passing of an occasional truck or car 
which dutifully sounded its horn at every street 
corner. All horn-blowing is banned, however, after 
8:00 p.m. 

There are eight islands, including a few unoc- 
cupied rocks, in the St. Pierre-Miquelon archipel- 
ago. The most important—St. Pierre—has an area 
of only ten square miles and is the administrative 
headquarters of the territory. Its population num- 
bers 4,000, all but a handful of whom are of 
French ancestry. 

In the center of St. Pierre town is Place du Gen- 
eral de Gaulle or the Quai where the townspeople 
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gather for an after-dinner chat and to watch the 
fishing trawlers and other craft. A short walk takes 
you to Square Joffre, a small park with benches 
where you can relax among colorful flowers and 
watch Point aux Canons lighthouse which marks 
the harbor entrance and received its name from the 
old cannons partly buried in front of it. 

A few blocks inland stands the large white 
Catholic cathedral which is dedicated to St. Peter, 
the patron saint of sailors, after whom the island 
and its principal town were named. 

Around these three central points of interest 
stand one- and two-story dwellings generally built 
of wood. The traditional St. Pierre home often is 
painted with two bright colors, with the contrasting 
one reserved for the corners and window frames. 
The wooden roofs are blackened with smoke and 
occasionally are covered with tarpaulins. Since 
there is no full-fledged fire department, ladders 
stand against the sides of all dwellings and on the 
roofs so that the occupants can quickly reach chim- 
ney fires. Newer homes are built with bricks or of 
poured concrete to combat the ever-present danger 
of fire. Here and there you can see an asphalt 
shingled roof. 


Lad tries not to trip device in tricky tourniquet contest. 


Practically everyone has a small, fenced-in gar- 
den with lettuce, carrots, beets, potatoes and scal- 
lions, and hardy flowers as varied as rare in a cli- 
mate where winter temperatures sometimes tumble 
to ten degrees below zero. 

The second most important island in the group 
—Miquelon—has an area of 83 square miles and 
only a few hundred inhabitants, most of them fish- 
ermen or farmers. The town of Miquelon, situated 
about twenty miles north of St. Pierre, is only 
ten miles from the entrance to Fortune Bay, 
Newfoundland. 

The easiest way to reach Miquelon is on a 32- 
year-old former U. S. Army tug, renamed the 
Bearn and operated by the Flotte Administration. 
It leaves St. Pierre every Friday morning at 7:00 
a.m. The one-way fare is about 33 cents. On Tues- 


days the tug makes the shorter trip to Langlade 
with passengers and cargo. On the day that we 
made the trip, the Bearn carried six head of cattle 
in addition to the 25 passengers, and was scheduled 
to stop at Langlade before returning to St. Pierre. 
Because it was foggy and the visibility was down 
to 100 yards, the ancient tug followed a zig-zag 
off-shore course to keep away from treacherous 
shoals and rocks. The radar was on continually. 

As the result of sending a telegram the previous 
night to Madame Gaspard, who runs one of the 
three restaurants at Miquelon, we were met by a 
driver anda rickety truck. Upon arrival at her es- 
tablishment we were greeted warmly, served an 
apertif and informed that lunch would be ready at 
noon. The meal turned out to be magnificent. 

After lunch, we learned that a jeep could be 
hired with a driver and an assistant for the twenty- 
mile run from Miquelon along the beach and 
across the sand dunes to Government Cove, Lang- 
lade, where the Bearn would tie up briefly to a 
buoy before crossing over to St. Pierre. 

We made our arrangements with the Mayor, who 
informed us that the fare would be francs $5.75, 
then notified the tug captain of our plan to reboard 
the Bearn at the cove. Our vehicle turned out to be 
a topless, former U. S. Army weapons carrier. 


Bouncy Ride 


Throwing up great clouds of dust behind it, the 
oversized jeep bounced down the narrow dirt 
road which runs parallel to the west coast most of 
the way. Several times the driver’s assistant jumped 
out to swing open wooden barriers and then shut 
them behind us. The route goes past wild straw- 
berry and raspberry patches, and Grand Barachois, 
a large salt water inlet. 

The big thrill is the roller-coaster ride up and 
down grass-covered sand dunes along the Isthmus 
of Langlade that connects Miquelon like an hour 
glass to its southern appendage, Langlade. Many 
ships have gone aground during Atlantic blows and 
have been reduced to pieces of driftwood by the 
relentless pounding of the heavy surf. 

The drive to Government Cove required two 
hours, including a few special stops for picture- 
taking. It was well worth the undertaking, even 
though what must have been five pounds of dust, 
sand and small stones fell from our clothing and 
hair after we limped down from the weapons car- 
rier. But a cool bottle of French beer soon re- 
freshed us at a hospitable summer resident’s home. 

A half-hour later the tug poked her bow through 
the fog bank that lay a mile off shore. It tied up to 
a buoy 300 yards from the beach and sent in a dory 
filled with goods just as the wind began to blow 
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and rain started to fall. Within a few minutes nine 
persons, including a black-gowned priest, had 
gathered on the beach. Although we thought they 
had come to see the Bearn, it seems that everyone 
was going to board the boat. 

We piled into the dory with our large camera 
case after the others climbed in with their bags and 
boxes. The sides of the dory couldn’t have been 
more than an inch above the choppy water. By ac- 
tual count, there were fifteen of us in the boat, in- 
cluding the oarsmen. The half-hour run to St. 
Pierre was rough. A near-gale caught the tug on 
her quarter and kept her at a fifteen-degree list 
until we entered St. Pierre harbor. Most of the 
women and children were victims of mal de mer. 

Although cod-fishing is St. Pierre-Miquelon’s 
leading industry and export, running a store ap- 
pears to be the principal business. There is a little 
shop for every 40 persons. They post no outside 
signs but hold considerable interest for shoppers 
accustomed to stateside prices. French kid gloves 
sell for $4.00 a pair, while large silk scarves can 
be bought for $1.00 and up. The finest Swiss 
watches can be had for one-third of their $150.00 
retail price in New York. The best French per- 
fumes and colognes are on sale at equally low 
prices. Well-known Scotch costs $2.50, while a liter 
of French wine sets one back 40 cents. 


New Pointe aux Canons lighthouse marks harbor entrance. 


The islands’ principal export, dried fish, is sent 
to Halifax on the Miquelon for trans-shipment to 
Guadaloupe, to another St. Pierre in Martinique, 
and to Panama, Puerto Rico and Brazil. 

We planned our visit to St. Pierre to coincide 
with Bastille Day on July 14—1the greatest French 
holiday. The St. Pierre youngsters were out early, 
spic and span, as usual. They carried colorful bal- 
loons and pinwheels and wore gay paper hats. 
Grownups wore little tricolor pins in their lapels 
or on their dresses. 

Official program posters, up all over town, listed 
target-shooting contests, foot races, bicycle races 
for men, women and children, tricycle races for the 
young ’uns, volleyball between the gendarmes and 
the town team, tennis, soccer and basketball, with 
prizes ranging from 50 to 1,000 francs. 


Contest Excitement 


But the most excitement for youngsters and 
grownups alike was in the big public square where 
hundreds of persons watched the kids compete for 
small cash prizes in a variety of events, including 
course en sac (potato sack race) ; course aux oeufs 
(running with an egg balanced on a spoon held in 
the mouth) ; and mat de cocagne (shinnying up a 
twenty-foot pole to touch one of the prizes tied 
atop it). 

One of the most difficult contests, called tourni- 
quet, consisted of a suspended, movable wooden 
device across which a youngster had to crawl with- 
out upsetting it. Ice cream, soda pop, fire works, 
and candy stands attracted their share of the gay 
celebrants, as did the numbers wheel. 

The evening festivities began at six p.m. at the 
Governor’s reception at the Hotel Robert where 
the colony’s ranking official wore a formal blue 
uniform complete with gold epaulets and braid. 
The ladies swished by in tea gowns that came from 
Paris and everyone danced to music provided by a 
record player attached to an amplifier. 

Later that night the townspeople jammed into 
Cafe Joinville for the grand ball, but the piece de 
resistance was the fabulous Bastille Day torchlight 
parade. 

There is much to tell about St. Pierre-Miquelon. 
For example, the local jail which features a wall 
topped by broken glass. And the old guillotine, 
used only once in over 100 years, which had to be 
supplemented by a fisherman’s knife many years 
ago because it was so rusty it couldn’t complete 
the beheading job. 

It seems that you never stay long enough on a 
first visit to do all the things you want to. But we'll 
be returning next year and the year after if all 
goes well. That’s the sort of place St. Pierre is. 4 
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I NTERNATIONALLY KNOWN hot 
springs coupled with Ozark scen- 
ery, a mild climate and surpassing 
cordiality makes Arkansas an un- 
usual travel destination. 

Add tumbling streams and blue 
lakes that insure year round fishing, 
rice paddies that attract sportsmen 
for wild duck in December, sprinkle 
in a little horse racing and a flavor- 
ing of hill people who stage fall and 
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spring wolf, coon and fox hunts as 
well as square dances and commu- 
nity sings, and you’ve a yearly calen- 
dar that is well nigh unique. 

When you drive off the beaten 
path it isn’t uncommon to hear a 
bobcat or panther. You can skirt 
deep gorges above wooden valleys 
pocked by little clearings hewed out 
of the timber. 

Living and 


traveling expenses 
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within Arkansas are comparatively 
inexpensive because of the reason- 
able prices in restaurants and for 
hotels and motels, particularly in the 
State Parks, of which there are six. 
Camping is often as low as 50 cents 
a day. 

Stop at Newport on U. S. 67, if 
you happen to enter Arkansas by 
that route. You’ll see pearl buttons 
being cut from mussel shells. Once, 
the story goes, a fisherman, intent on 
bait, opened a fresh water clam and 
found a pearl. Men and women quit 
their work to wade the White River 
and adjoining streams, feeling with 
bare toes for clams. Few contained 
pearls, but after the excitement died 
someone noticed the clam shells 
and the button industry was born. 

Glance at the map of Arkansas. 
You'll see that ten continental high- 
ways leading to anyplace in the 
United States center in Little Rock, 
the only capital city in the U. S. hav- 
ing three capital buildings. 

Intent upon preserving its past 
along with building a future, Little 
Rock is deep in a restoration pro- 
gram. At the Territorial Restoration 
Center all the buildings are being 
authentically restored down to the 
last hurricane lamp. Besides the Ter- 
ritorial Capitol building and _ the 
old State Capitol building, the group — 
includes several homes of Territorial 
days. 

We saw the old hand-press used 
by William Woodruff, who estab- 
lished the Arkansas Gazette, the old- 
est newspaper in continuous publi- 
cation west of the Mississippi. The . 
print shop is preserved intact. 

Little Rock is a city of contrasts. 
Pillared mansions pose behind flow- 
ering magnolias, almost within 
speaking distance of 240 factories 
turning out everything from fine pot- 
tery to prefabricated houses. 

There are six major hotels. Room 
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rates start at about $4.00 for two. An 
auto court will cost you around 
$2.50. We stayed at a nice motel on 
Roosevelt for $7.00 and found later 
we could have been as comfortable 
for $5.00. 

For $2.75 you can take a sightsee- 
ing tour that will do more to orient 
you in three hours than you can ac- 


~ complish alone in three days. 


Surprisingly, Little Rock has five 
municipal parks with a zoo in Fair 
Park and a Museum of Fine Arts and 
one of Natural History in City Park. 

Three and a half miles from North 
Little Rock is Lakewood, a chain of 
artificial lakes in a timbered valley 
with the reproduction of an old grist 
mill on the central lake. It’s a place 
to remember on a hot day when the 
clouds hang like cotton around the 
hill tops. 

Northwest of Little Rock is the 
gateway to the Ozarks where, in the 
fragrant green mountains, hill peo- 
ple representing some of the oldest 
and purest stock in America, dwell. 
Their native crafts have been handed 
down for generations. You can buy 
hooked rugs and hand-made patch- 
work quilts at wayside stands. In the 
fall and spring, fox, coon and wolf 
hunts are regular events. 

Less than 50 miles east of Little 
Rock on U. S. 70 near Lonoke, we 
spent a day at the State Fish Hatch- 
ery. Dikes and causeways separate 
ponds shaded by weeping willows. 
Clouds of catfish and schools of 
young crappie and bream made~our 
fingers tingle. Arkansas is noted for 
the variety of its fish and particu- 
larly for the size of its catfish. This 
hatchery is the largest and most 
complete in the state, and the largest 
warm water hatchery system in the 
world. This means the fish spawn in 
a natural manner in place of being 
stripped and the eggs hatched in 
incubators, 

Some 60 miles southeast of Little 
Rock, rice lands occupy the rich 
White and St. Francis valleys, with 
Stuttgart, home of the world’s larg- 
est rice mill, in its heart. The section 
is a sportsman’s paradise in the fall. 
Wild ducks are thick on the paddies 
and reservoirs, almost blotting out 
the sun when in flight. 

Still farther south, on Route 169, 
is Arkansas Post, now a State Park 
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but in 1819 the seat of Territorial 
Government. Foot trails, camping 
areas, a picnic ground, a pavilion for 
dancing and a lake where fishing is 
good, entice the vacationer. Four 
flags have flown over Arkansas Post: 
Spanish, French Republic, Confeder- 
ate State and the U. S. You can still 
locate the Confederate fortifications 
at Fort Hindman. 

Ambling along the Arkansas 
River, sometimes through country- 
side where small farms nestle in for- 
est clearings, you'll come to Petit 
Jean State Park, one of the loveliest 
in the state. It and the valley are 
named for the legendary French girl 
said to have disguised herself as a 
boy in order to accompany her sailor 
sweetheart to America. If you're 
averse to back country travel you 
can reach it over U. S. 64 from Mor- 
rilton. You'll see a natural bridge 
over 70 feet high and the aborigi- 
nal pictographs in Indian Cave. 
From an amphitheater we enjoyed 
the sparkling sheen of Cedar Falls 
and the beautiful rocks, pressed by 
nature into strange colorful patterns. 

Swinging southwest from Little 
Rock through Benton toward Mal- 
vern at the Junction of U. S. 67 with 
State 270, we were a scant dis- 
tance from Bauxite, the center of 
the world’s aluminum mining and 
processing. 3 

From Malvern, State 270 dips 
north and west to Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, probably the most popu- 
lar and widely known section of Ar- 
kansas. Here 47 hot springs gush 
forth from the base of Hot Springs 
Mountain, with an average tempera- 
ture of 143°. 


Rock layers form natural setting for water 
fun in Petit Jean State Park near Morrilton. 
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One of the stellar attractions of 
Hot Springs is holly and magnolia 
bordered Bath Row, located on Cen- 
tral Avenue, the main thoroughfare. 

A single bath cost us $1.40 each 
with another $2.00 apiece for a mas- 
sage. You can take a series of eight- 
een for under $25.00 including at- 
tendant fee, plus another $25.00 for 
an equal number of massages. 

For entertainment, Hot Springs of- 
fers plenty of diversion. All year 
you can ride, hike, fish and boat. Less 
active may enjoy the free govern- 
ment Museum. And thrill seekers 
will board airplanes from Memorial 
Field on U. S. 70, south of town, for 
birdseye views of the city and lakes 
Hamilton and Catherine. The scenic- 
minded will want to follow curving 
Mountain Drive to the summit of 
Hot Springs Mountain and ride the 
elevator to the top of the 165-foot 
steel observation tower. 

Hot Spings has 250 hotels, motels, 
cottages and apartments, plus trailer 
parks. 

Two blocks from ‘“Bathhouse 
Row” you can get an upstairs apart- 
ment for two at $40 per week. A 
small “homelike” hotel will take two 
for between $10 and $15 a week. Just 
off Central Avenue, a four room 
apartment rents for $30 a week, ex- 
cept during February and March 
when the rates soar nearly double. 

We chose a cottage on Park Ave- 
nue about six blocks from “Bath- 
house Row.” It cost $8.00 by the day 
but was equipped with a tiny kitchen 
where we made coffee early and late 
and could cook our meals. Prices and 
types of accommodations vary to fit 
practically every budget and taste. 

An hour’s ride took us deep into 
the Ouachita National Forest. Within 
20 miles of Hot Springs we might 
have been in an unchartered wilder- 
ness except for the black pavement 
winding through the trees. 

Hamilton and Catherine Lakes, 
formed when Remmel and Carpen- 
ter dams were constructed, afford 
boating, surfboarding, sailing and 
fishing less than five miles from Hot 
Springs. You can hire a taxi to take 
you to a landing where boats are for 
hire. Make arrangements, and the 
same one will pick you up when you 
are ready, laden with big mouth 
bass, bream or crappie. A ten-day, 
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non-resident license will cost $2.00. 

If you don’t fish, you can unpack 
a picnic basket at any one of a dozen 
shaded beaches and laze all day in 
comparative privacy. From $20 to 
$50 a week will get you a delightful 
apartment or cottage at one of the 
nicest resorts on Lake Hamilton. 

No visitor to Arkansas will want to 
miss the only diamond mines in 
America. They are located less than 
60 miles from Hot Springs, about 
two and a half miles southeast of 
Murfreesboro just off State 27. They 
lie in a volcanic area covering about 
75 miles of multi-colored dirt and 
rock formations. Since John Huddle- 
ston discovered the first diamond in 
1906, over 50,000 gem and cutting 
stones have been located. Recently 
the mine has been opened to the pub- 
lic, the present operators declaring 
visitors are welcome to keep any 
stones found. 

Speaking of the unusual, did you 
ever see a watermelon weighing 200 
pounds? They raise such giant ones 
at Hope on U.S. 67, and stage a Har- 
vest Festival in September 

Traveling north from Fort Smith, 
jumping off place for the California 
goldrush in 1849, you come to the 
Boston Mountains resort area, with 
Mountainburg the tourist center. The 
business section, including the old 
hotel in use during stagecoach days, 
straddles U. S. 71, with the homes 
climbing the hills similar to Swiss 
villages. 

An interesting side trip, from 
U. S. 71 near Winslow, takes in the 
Devil’s Den State Park on a divide be- 
tween the Arkansas and White Riv- 
ers. On 4,300 acres, sandstone for- 
mations constitute an unique area 
combined with the natural wild 
beauty of the forest. You can make a 
circle of the trip, returning to U. S. 
71 through Chester. 

On both sides of U. S. 71 near 
West Fork are large rock formations. 
Those on the east are known as God’s 
Throne; those on the west, which 
were once a part of the main mass, 
are called Heavenly Footstools. Indian 
relics are occasionally picked up in 
this area along the old Osage and 
Cherokee Trail. 
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From downtown Hot Springs, you can enjoy carriage rides over cool mountain roads. 


At Fayetteville, about 60 miles 
north of Fort Smith on U. S. 71, 
the Arkansas University should not 
be overlooked. It was established 
long before there was a paved road 
in the city. You'll see mummies and 
artifacts of early dwellers there, be- 
lieved to have lived in caves and cul- 
tivated corn for food about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. 

On the bizarre side is “Coin” Har- 
vey’s Roman Amphiteatre at Monte 
Ne, reached from Rogers over State 
94. In 1894, William Hope Harvey 
published his first book, a small 
paper-bound volume advocating bi- 
metallism. He made considerable 
money and, about the time of World 
War I, wrote Remedy, which was 
supposed to make for better under- 
standing between nations and people. 
It was a failure financially so Har- 
vey retired to his lodge in Monte Ne 
where he was first citizen in the town 
he founded and named. He ran for 
president on the Liberty ticket in 
1932. Defeated, he applied himself 
to building a pyramid 140 feet high 
and 60 feet square at the base. In 
an inner vault he placed records of 
our “dying” civilization, including 
copies of his books with a key to en- 
able future generations to read them 
after English became a dead lan- 
guage. Before Harvey died in 1936, 
he had spent something like $75,000 
on the pyramid. 

Eureka Springs, reached via scenic 
U. S. 62, lies almost at the top of 
the Arkansas map. It has 267 streets, 
no cross streets and no traffic lights. 

Sixty-three springs within an air- 
line mile of the post office and 1,200 
within a seven-mile radius have 
quenched the thirst of an estimated 
five million people since the town 
was founded in 1879. 


The town clambers up and down 
tilted streets, some so steep houses 
are one story on the up side and four 
or five on the down. Every floor of 
eight-story Basin Park hotel is a 
ground floor. You can take the ele- 
vator to the top story and step out 
on a mountain. If you’re not a guest 
you probably wouldn’t be welcome 
to use the elevator as a private hoist. 

Several years ago the late Robert 
Ripley featured Eureka Springs be- 
cause of its unique Bell Tower en- 
trance to the Saint Elizabeth Catholic 
Church. He also described Pivot 
Rock, about three miles from town. 
This enormous landmark, weighing 
many tons, is ten times as large at 
the top as at the base, yet is bal- 
anced perfectly on a small rock. 

Atop Hatchet Hill you can visit 
Hatchet Hall, home of Carrie Nation. 
If you'll sign the no smoke, swear 
or drink pledge you can come out 
wearing a tiny golden hatchet. 

Hotel and motel rates in Eureka 
begin at $2.50. For $5.00 you can 
get a room with meals. Several res- 
taurants feature catfish and bass din- 
ners, spiked with hush puppies and 
topped off with fresh huckleberry 
pie in season. 

State 7, which extends south from 
Harrison almost to Hot Springs, 
pierces come of the loveliest scenery 
in Arkansas. Don’t miss it, especially 
as far as Diamond Cave. You'll pass 
Marble Falls, fed by a subterranean 
creek. At Diamond Cave, which is 
open all year, there are five guided 
trips daily. 

There is no other state quite like 
Arkansas. Because of its scenery, 
friendliness and reasonable prices, 
thousands of vacationists visit it 
yearly. You should enjoy being one 
of them. ¢ 
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NTIL YOU HAVE VISITED the Upper Lakes which 
| ae a part of America’s Inland Seas and have 
seen the many historic spots lapped by these sky- 
blue waters, you are missing much that every 
traveler should enjoy. No other section of the con- 
tinent offers more in colorful history, in unspoiled 
scenic beauty or in summer sport and vacation 
pleasures. 

Here, jutting eastward off Lake Huron, lies beau- 
tiful Georgian Bay with its 30,000 islands. Con- 
necting Lakes Michigan and Huron is the famous 
Michilimackinac Strait, with Mackinac Island com- 
manding the approach from all directions. St. 
Mary’s river, which spills mighty Superior into 
Lake Huron, and then Superior itself, stretch far 
westward to Duluth and Port Arthur. Every mile 
of this vast expanse of territory is replete with 
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America’s earliest history, dating from 1615 when 
Champlain first saw the Georgian Bay and Lake 
Huron. 

The entire concept of France’s plan of conquest 
and the building of a New France on this conti- 
nent was predicated on the fact that this immense 
chain of waterways provided a ready-made high- 
way for the great canoe flotillas. Her adventurers 


and voyageurs pressed westward in their search for 


the fabled Northwest Passage. From Montreal these 
flotillas made their tortuous trip, some by way of 
the Ottawa river and across the Georgian Bay to 
Lake Huron and Mackinac Island in the Strait. 
Others moved up the St. Lawrence, across Lakes 
Ontario and Erie to the outpost fort at Detroit and 
on northward from there up Lake Huron to join 
the other brigades at Mackinac. 
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Probably the best way to become acquainted 
with the vacation possibilities of this immense ter- 
ritory penetrated by the Inland Seas is to make 
a seven-day cruise. 

Starting this year in mid-June and continuing 
through August, the two luxury cruise ships of the 
Georgian Bay Line sail every Saturday on their 
respective 2,000-mile weekly itineraries that closely 
follow the routes taken by adventurers in those 
early colonial years. The S.S. South American, 
spanning from Buffalo to Duluth, makes the “Ad- 
venture Cruise,” while her sister ship, the S.S. 
North American, sails from Chicago to Buffalo and 
return weekly, including the beautiful Georgian 
Bay, on a “Voyageur Cruise.” 

These all-expense cruises may originate at 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit on either ship. The 


“Voyageur Cruise” may also be started from Chi- 
cago, while the “Adventure Cruise” may be taken 
from Duluth. Both vessels are exclusively cruise 
ships. They are oil-fueled and radar-equipped. All 
cabins and staterooms face the water. And they are 
the only remaining cruise ships operating scheduled 
sailings out of U. S. ports on the Great Lakes. 
Perhaps tops in travel interest among passengers 
on these cruise ships is colorful Mackinac Island. 
Both the Americans stop over at the Island each 
week on their respective itineraries. Known to the 
Indians as Michilimackinac (The Big Turtle) it 
was first seen by Jean Nicolet on his exploratory 
travel in 1640, the same year he discovered Lake 
Michigan. For many years it was the western 


bastion of Colonial France, and through its portal 
passed every pound of supplies and goods destined 
for use in trading with the northwest Indian tribes. 

As your floating hotel plows the blue water of 
the Strait and the Island looms ahead, it requires 
little stretch of the imagination to fancy yourself 
back in one of those old-time brigades of husky 
voyageurs as they propelled their bark craft to this 
famed outpost. 

You could spend an entire summer exploring the 
many interesting villages surrounding this great 
island-studded body of water. Of its 30,000 islands, 
Manitoulin is-the largest, with a length of some 150 
miles and a width of 40 miles across iu one place. 
This isle alone contains numerous Indian settle- 
ments. The North American traverses its entire 
depth every week on her “Voyageur Cruise,” stop- 


Leaving Duluth, cruise ship passes under the famous aerial lift bridge for her run down the middle of Superior en route to the Soo. 


ping several hours at Midland, where the famed 
Martyrs’ Shrine annually attracts thousands. 

The Soo is another highlight in the week’s cruise. 
Here your ship is lifted 22 feet in a few moments 
in the famous Soo Locks, to enter mighty Superior, 
en route to Duluth, far across at its southwestern 
extremity. 

Duluth was first established as a fur post by 
Sieur du L’hut in 1660 and takes its name from this 
French adventurer. Today it is a great iron and 
grain shipping port, with the largest aerial lift 
bridge in the world. 

Your ship stays over at Duluth some five and one- 
half hours, affording ample time for Duluth’s 
famed Skyline Drive and its interesting spots. 
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Always popular with passengers on weekly cruise 
is a game of shuffleboard, and tanning at same time. 


En route westward, your ship visits Munising and 
Houghton, in the famed copper section of Michi- 
gan’s Upper Peninsula, and runs through the 
beautiful Keweenaw Waterway. 

On taking one of the cruises, from the moment 
you ascend the gangway you are in a different 
world. You will quickly find compatible compan- 
ions among your fellow passengers. And chatting 
by the rail, you’ll watch the blue water and the 
vivid vistas. 

From breakfast hour on throughout the day 
there is something doing for everyone desiring to 
be active. High in favor is tanning up on the sun 
deck. Daily miniature horse racing, deck quoits, 
shuffleboard, darts and other deck games offer 
diversion. Card lovers can always find a foursome 
for canasta or bridge, while those who want to 
catch up on their reading can lounge in a com- 
fortable deck-chair witha book or magazine, 
enchanting scenery at the side by a glance. 

Every evening out there is planned entertainment, 
such as hat night or the show put on by the ship 


Square dances are interspersed with regular 
dancing, the high point of ship’s nightly entertainment. 
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Typical day on deck finds vacationers idling, 
chatting, dozing, reading, while cool lake breezes blow. 


personnel. Every evening winds up with dancing 
in the ship’s ballroom to the music of a fine 
orchestra. 

Out on deck, as your ship plows the Upper Lakes, 
you feel yourself in a world of peace . . . the dark 
velvet curtain of night pinned up by a million stars. 

No matter in what state you reside, you will find 
it well worth planning your vacation itinerary to 
include Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago or 
Duluth, and there embark on one of these unfor- 
gettable seven-day cruises. over these historic 
waters. Fares begin at $129.50, and if you want a 
shorter trip you might try the five-day cruise which 
is available from $108.25. There’s even a two-day 
excursion, out of Detroit only, for as low as $32.50. 
Rates include transportation, meals, berth in an 
outside cabin and entertainment. 

In addition to the obvious sight-seeing joys, you 
can tone up both physically and mentally on one 
of the relaxing Great Lakes cruises. From every 
viewpoint, America’s Inland Seas spell happiness 
for the vacationist. # 


In famous Soo Lock, South American is lifted 22 feet 
‘to water level of Lake Superior en route to Duluth. 
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By Lila Kostick 


nN SOON AS I arrived in Mexico 
City, I inquired about tours to 
Acapulco, the glamorous ocean _ re- 
sort often compared to the Riviera. 
Everyone warned me about the ex- 
orbitant prices there. They said that 
although summer was_ considered 
“out of season,” I would find Aca- 
pulco one long toll charge from be- 
ginning to end. Paradoxically, I 
found Acapulco the most inexpensive 
of all the places I visited in Mexico 
and, instead of staying for two days 
as I had originally planned, I was 
able to afford two weeks. 

My meager Spanish combined 
with the meager English of the na- 
tives was nevertheless so adequate 
that I decided to make all the ar- 
rangements myself. 

From Mexico City, Acapulco may 
be reached by plane in one hour or 
by bus in twelve hours, plane costing 
twice as much as bus. I purchased a 
pullman bus ticket for 24 pesos or 
$2.80, there being approximately 
eight and one-half pesos in one 
American dollar. Pullman bus is a 
few pesos more than first class or 
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Lazy hour or so is spent at Morning Beach on paddleboard, Caleta Hotel in background. 


second class bus, but I think it is 
much more preferable because it is 
faster and more comfortable in rid- 


ing over the winding bumpy roads. 


that drop suddenly from the high al- 
titudes of the mountains to the low 
altitudes of the tropics where Aca- 
pulco is located. 

To break the monotony of the 
long trip, I stopped overnight at 
Cuernavaca, the historic Cortesian 
city which is one hour away from 
Mexico City, and at Taxco, the sil- 
ver mining and crafts town which is 
three hours away from Cuernavaca. 
At Cuernavaca, I purchased a straw 
hat, beach bag, and sandals that later 
were indispensable at the Acapulco 
beaches. Also, I was very glad that I 
did not wait to purchase them in 
Acapulco where all merchandise is 
tremendously marked up in price. 

The approach to Acapulco, zigzag- 
ging down the last gently rolling 
slopes, is dazzling. Amid colorful 
tropical flowers and dense greenery, 


beautiful modern pastel hotels and - 


~ homes stretch along the blue Pacific 
Ocean and up the steep hillsides. By 
day, the sun shines steadily without 
the interrruption of rain, except, of 
course, during the rainy season 
which is in the fall. By night, the full 
tropical moon obligingly polishes 
copper pathways across the ocean 
and silhouettes swaying palm trees 
just like the Chamber of Commerce 
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advertises. At all hours, Acapulco is 
a fabulous fairyland. 

From Esta Semana, a_tourist’s 
guide book available free of charge 
at all hotels, I learned that hotel 
rates by the American plan (room 
and meals) ranged from 45 to 90 
pesos a day. The most exclusive ho- 
tels were located high up on the hill- 
sides where there were supposed to 
be more breezes than in the heart of 
the city. Because I was traveling 
lightly, I made some time-consuming 
inquiries of the local shopkeepers 
about small, inexpensive boarding 
houses called huespedes. 

I moved into a small establish- 
ment called Posada Santa Anita 
which was located in the heart of the 
city. I doubt that I missed many 
breezes since they seem to be non- 
existent in Acapulco. My stay cost 
fifteen pesos’ a day for room and 
meals, or about $1.90. From the out- 
side, the Posada Santa Anita was 
surrounded by a typically high, 
Spanish, anonymous wall, but once I 
walked through the iron gate, I 
found a colorful, fertile open-air 
courtyard with six rooms with pri- 
vate baths leading off it. The pro- 
prietor and his mother were warm 
and friendly, always anxious to 
please. The young Indian cook was 
excellent and prepared to order any- 
thing I wished from tropical seafood 
to steak. I learned to repeat often 


during mealtime the Spanish word 
sabrosa, which means delicious. 
Some of my friends stayed at a 
fancy hotel in the Quebrada, the 
most exclusive hillside section. They 
thought they were going to pay the 
advertised ten percent discount rate 
for out of season customers. But 
when they received their bill they 
were charged the regular rate. No 
amount of protesting to the manage- 
ment changed the bill so when they 
returned to Mexico City they re- 
ported the incident to the National 
Mexican Tourist Agency which is 
run by the Mexican government. 
They were immediately refunded the 
pesos that they had been  over- 


charged and the guilty hotel man- 
agement was heavily penalized. Such 
government protection of the tourist 
is a comforting thing to know. 
Swimming is the chief diversion in 
Acapulco. There are two main public 
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beaches, located at opposite ends of 
the city, which may be reached in a 
matter of minutes by a city bus that 
charges twenty centavos or two 
cents. The Morning Beach is fre- 
quented in the morning because the 
tide is in and it is possible to swim 
without being disturbed by the 
waves. The Afternoon Beach is fre- 
quented in the afternoon because the 
incoming waves are so high and pow- 
erful that many people enjoy riding 
them or being knocked down by 
them. Swimming is impossible at this 
beach. Chairs are available at both 
beaches for the all-day rental fee of 
two pesos. Refreshments are sold 
there too but the tourist must be 
careful to avoid all tempting drinks 
and ices that do not come directly 
from a sealed sanitary bottle. If care- 
ful, you may contract tourismo, a 
very unpleasant form of dysentery. 

A minimum wardrobe is adequate 
in Acapulco. Only one bathing suit is 
necessary because the sun’s hot rays 
will quickly dry it. A beachrobe is 
needed while traveling to and from 
the beaches. Because the evenings 
are sticky and uncomfortable, light 


cotton or linen -clothing that is 
crease-resistant is preferable. Dress 
is informal at all times because most 
people are walking around with 
scorching sunburns. Suntan balm, 
sun glasses and mosquito lotion are 
necessities. 

Besides swimming, you may take 
short trips exploring the ocean and 
environs of the city. For seven pesos, 
I sailed in a glass-bottom boat for 
an hour to see the marine life, 
guided by a Mexican who spoke Eng- 
lish fluently. For 56 pesos, I joined 
three other people in renting a boat 
and guide for a six-hour trip into the 
jungle to see heavy tropical vegeta- 
tion, swamps and exotic animal life. 
For three pesos, I took a taxi to the 
Pied de la Cuestra to watch the 
most dramatic sunset I have ever 
seen. While the sun drops into the 
ocean, vendors gather tasty coconuts 
from nearby trees, break open the 
husks and sell them for one peso 
apiece. 

For 56 pesos, I could have rented 
water skis and a motor boat at the 
Water Skiing Club but I thought that 
was too expensive for my budget. 
Most of the time, people seem to en- 
joy just lounging on the beaches or 
taking long siestas in preparation 
for the gay nightlife. 


Young lady enjoys an Acapulco treat: juice of huge green cocoanut a /a nature. 


Protected by Roqueta Island, beach has 
crystal-clear water, smooth rock for tan. 


Acapulco nightlife lasts until 4:00 
a.m. and offers a wide variety of 
floor shows and dance bands. For 
less than seven pesos cover charge, I 
danced under the stars in various ho- 
tel pavilions and night spots. Most 
places feature two  orchestras—a 
momba band which uses native in- 
struments and a jazz band which 
uses ordinary instruments. A very in- 
expensive way of visiting the hotels 
is to go to the cocktail lounges where 
there is no cover charge or mini- 
mum, where drinks are inexpensive, 
and where there is a small dance 
floor. 

The chief midnight attraction is at 
the Hotel El] Mirador, where a diver 
plunges from a tremendous height in 
the Quebrada to a small ocean cove 
below. The hotel spotlights this sen- 
sational jump which may be wit- 
nessed from the pavilions and 
lounges or, less expensively, from 
the steps of the hotel. On Sunday 
nights there is open-air dancing in 
the village square which all the na- 
tives attend. 

It is very easy to meet people in 
Acapulco. Everyone is relaxed by the © 
leisurely pace, and friendly. The 
streets are cleaner and freer of beg- 
gars than in most other Mexican 
cities. 

Outside of seashell jewelry and 
knickknacks, the best souvenir I 
brought back from Acapulco was an 
almost full traveler’s checkbook be- 
cause my holiday in the exorbitant 


city of Acapulco cost a mere $2.50 a 
day. 4 
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{ Eee LOST WITHOUT your car? Recognizing that 
most American travelers do, two major airlines 
are taking steps to remedy this. Both Pan American 
and National Airlines have worked out promising 
new plans for easy low-cost car rental. As a result, 
vacationers today can fly down to Florida or over 
to England, rent a car and see the entire region 
for a cost comparable to taking their own cars. 
Travelers are extra happy behind the wheel when 
they reflect that all this sightseeing is causing no 
wear and tear on their own cars at home. 

This summer, National Airlines travelers who 
land at Miami International Airport can rent any 
of 400 cars for only $19.95 a week. This includes 
insurance, and enough gas and oil to take them 
150 miles. Or a tourist arriving in Miami can rent 
from Avis-Rent-A-Car System a standard model 
sedan for $6.00 a day, plus ten cents a mile, and 
leisurely sightsee his way to Tampa, Orlando, or 
Jacksonville, leaving the car at the airport there 
and flying home. There is no charge for having 
the car returned to Miami. 

For fishermen and outdoor enthusiasts who want 
to explore Everglades National Park, southwest of 
Miami, renting a car provides the perfect answer. 
Campers can pitch tents on inexpensive sites in the 


Hired car enables visit to off-trail Dunster in Somerset, England. 
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park, and move here and there in the national pre- 
serve, as fancy dictates, in search of the wild ani- 
mals, game fish or rare wild birds abundant in 
this region. All the pleasures of driving a car 
minus responsibilities of upkeep await the driver, 
thanks to this new rental system. 

Out west, American Airlines has hooked up with 
Avis Rent-A-Car for visitors in the Grand Canyon 
country. A mileage allowance of 700 miles is made, 
with rates running from $29.00 to $92.00 for five 
full days, the number of persons to a hotel room 
determining the tariff. Price includes auto with 
gas, oil and insurance, accommodations at Western 
Village Motel in Phoenix, Bright Angel Lodge at 
Grand Canyon, each for two nights. You can drive 
at leisure and explore colorful Arizona. 


Easy Rambling 


In England, Pan American World Airways has 
helped simplify the process of hiring a private car. 
Without one, American visitors stick close to the 
big cities and famous resorts. With a car at their 
disposal, they find rambling through England, 
Wales and Scotland simply an easy extension of 
wanderings in the U.S. The cost is moderate. Three 
weeks’ car hire in England for four people, in- 
cluding gas and oil, comes to about $287. The tiny 
cars, consuming very little gasoline, are a joy to 
drive. 

Each motorist’s tour through Britain is a voyage 
of personal discovery, with unexpected sights a 
constant delight. Keeping to the left side of the 
road is less of a strain than you would imagine. 
Britain has a uniform speed limit required for 
traveling through villages and towns—30 miles an 
hour; and in the country British traffic is nothing 
compared to ours. In fact, the chief hazards on the 
highways are the bicyclists who travel in swarms 
like gnats. 

England, Scotland and Wales are not too much 
of a drive to attempt in two weeks. The Automo- 
bile Association, the Royal Automobile Club, and 
the British and Scottish Tourist Association will all 
help plan itineraries. Wherever they lead, good ho- 
tels and inns are likely to be found. 

Inasmuch as the British do not distribute free 
road maps at gas stations, nor mark their historical 
spots any too well, motorists who don’t want to 
miss anything would be wise to purchase inexpen- 
sive road maps‘and guide books. 


OLL YOUR OWN 
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Lack of foresight can be tragic. 
Leashed to wheel, Rover may 

slip from door, hang himself. 
Leaye dog free with windows open 
just enough for plenty of air. 


Most restaurants will give table scraps for pets. Tag your dog. On large trunk tag write full descriptic 
Paper or wax bags to carry the food are useful items. address, ask that finder deliver to nearest police stati 
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Dogs are better travele 
claims Miss Carol Lane 
more than 50,000 mile 
of the Shell Oil Comp 
in the book for maki 


With a little discipline, Rover 
will soon learn to stay on his 

side of small handbag or suitcase 
dividing front seat. It’s an 
important safety factor, too. 


for people—and for pet 
how both can make fi 


each other. 
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On rainy days and cool nights, 
Rover has a right to comfort. 
Shell expert advises combination 
blanket and rain cape. Helps, 
too, in keeping the car clean. 


é At motel, bed down dog in luggage compartment. Prop cover with block of 
oe ee wood to give air but halt escape. He'll also guard your car like this. 


should be done if lost. Many travelers give name, 
him easier to find if he’s lost in strange country. 
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rt who has traveled Keep Rover happy with a supply of 
; his favorite dog biscuit, coat or 
sweater, indestructible bone, 
collar tag, disinfectant, brush, 
flea powder, water and food dish. 
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PAGEANTRY 
WITH PASSION ~ 


By Julian Huxley 


HEN I WAS A YOUNG MAN, in far off Edwardian 
W ays an epidemic of historical celebrations 
spread over England. Towns and cities dug up pic- 
turesque episodes in their past, employed some sec- 
ond-rate writer to string them together, set the local 
ladies to making the appropriate costumes, and 
wheedled and pressed the handsomer members of 
the population to dress up and rehearse for the 
great occasion. 

The resultant Pageants, as they were somewhat 
pompously styled, were reasonably instructive and 
sometimes quite attractive spectacles. But they were 
never more than spectacles—the town dressing up 
in historical fancy dress to be looked at and to look 
at itself. They never made contact with present-day 
life, never touched the living emotions of ordinary 
people. 

In Italy they manage things differently. At 
Arezzo, some twenty years ago, a historian grub- 
bing in the public library came across the original 
rules of the Giostra del Saraceno. This “Saracen 
Tourney” had flourished in the late middle ages as 
a competitive knightly exercise. Each quarter of the 


town challenged the others through a herald. Their 
representatives—standard-bearers, men-at-arms and 
mounted knights—assembled in the main Piazza, 
and two selected knights from each quarter tilted at 
a quintain. However, this was no ordinary quintain, 
but a figure of a Moor of horrific aspect, with a 
shield on the left arm, and in the other cords bear- 
ing the heavy wooden balls, enclosed in leather, 
which swung around to bang a slow or awkward 
rider on the back. The shield was marked out as a 
target, with a central bullseye counting five, and 
other zones scoring four, three and two. Apparently 
it is an easy fault to drop your lance or to let it 
point to the left, so the upper and right-hand zones 
scored higher. 

If the rider broke his lance he scored double. In 
order to prevent any tampering with the weapons, 
the lance was handed to the rider by what we would 
call a Clerk of the Course just before he set off at a 
gallop against the Saracen. 

In the Seventeenth Century the Tourney was 
transformed into a blend of pageantry and sport, 
and it had even been staged in the Nineteenth Cen- 
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tury. But the competitive medieval tourney was dead 
and forgotten. 

In 1931 the Giostra del Saraceno was revived in 
its original form, and immediately took root in the 
life of the city. Each of the five quarters (since re- 
duced to four) made itself responsible for its own 
costumes, and developed a gloriously violent par- 
tisan spirit, only comparable to that aroused in 
Britain by league football or in the U.S. by baseball. 

But it is time for me now to come to the present, 
and to record something of what I saw myself. 

The main piazza at Arezzo is bordered on one 
side by a handsome portico designed by Vasari. In 
an opposite corner is the apse of a noble and ele- 
gant Romanesque church, with a medieval tower 
close by. On the fourth of June, the tower and all 
the windows of the houses were bright with bunting 
and crowded with people. 

The Saracen, chocolate-colored and bearded, but 
not African, was set up in one corner. Close by was 
the judges’ box, with three very serious-looking 
judges dressed in cerise blouses over modern 
clothes. 


Plumed Horsemen 


First came a squad of mounted Carabinieri in 
red and white plumes, who with excellent horseman- 
ship clattered twice around the square, saluted, and 
disappeared through the opposite entrance. Then 
the Clerk of the Course, mounted, entered, accom- 
panied by various attendants and heralds. Then the 
teams from the four Quarters, each dressed in its 
own colors. The men-at-arms wore chain mail and 
carried cross-bars and enormous shields behind 
which they sheltered between shots. The knights had 
magnificent tilting helmets-enclosing the entire head 
and face, and surmounted with huge devices—a 
hand holding the cross, an eagle, a man’s head. 

The crowd began to rouse itself, whistling, shout- 
ing the name of their favorites, hurling insults at 
the others. 

The teams paraded intricately round the Piazza, 
the standard bearers twirling and brandishing their 
flags (though not so expertly as at the Palio at 
Siena), and took up their positions at the sides, 
leaving the long diagonal free for the tilting. 

The present champion among the Quarters was 
to lead off. The Clerk of the Course, mounted, a 
squire by his side, accompanied the competitor 
down the course to the starting point. He handed 
him a lance, and withdrew to one side. The drums 
rolled. The knight wheeled his horse, and charged. 

The charge, with body bent over forward and 
lance in rest, is impressive and exciting. The rider 
is forced back at the moment of impact, but then 
pushes himself forward again over his horse’s neck. 
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It was a tribute to the competitors’ horsemanship 
that none of them were banged by the bolas-like 
balls as the Moor swung round. 

A fresh cardboard scoring-sheet is attached to the 
shield for each attempt. Usually the impact of the 
lance, whose wooden shaft is not metal-tipped, but 
ends bluntly; detaches the score-sheet. It is then 
rushed after and seized by one of the two boys, 
clothed in black-and-white pages’ dress, who attend 
the Saracen. The first thing they do is to turn 1 
upside down to conceal it from view, for, if possi- 
ble, none of the spectators should get a look at it 
before the judges. 

The judges sometimes take an inordinately long 
time deciding on the score. I asked an eminent 
Aretine mathematician sitting just in front of me 
how they could take so long. He told me that 
sometimes the lance makes two hits, and they have 
to decide which was the first. It is all rather 
complicated! 

In such tense moments of waiting, when the 
three pink blouses are bent over the score-sheet in 
debate, sometimes calling in the Clerk of the Course 
for consultation, the excitement and the party spirit 
of the onlookers is raised to the highest pitch. 
There were three girls behind us who were particu- 
larly vociferous. One, tall and rather thin, concen- 
trated on blowing a whistle, bending her whole 
body each time in the effort to make the blasts 
more piercing. The second alternated between 
whistling and screaming, but the third, a big bounc- 
ing creature, specialized in abuse of the other 
quarters, sometimes getting so apoplectically red 
in the face that she looked as if she might at any 
moment have a fit. 

Two quarters had scored high and equally, and 
therefore had to run again: the other two were out. 

The close of the final turn was really thrilling. 
Green-and-white (Porta S. Andrea) had made a 
good total: crimson-and-yellow (Porta del Foro) 
had to score four to equal it, a five to win. No fives, 
by the way, had yet been scored. 

Crimson-and-yellow’s second string charged: it 
was obvious that he had hit close to the center; 


the score-sheet was whisked away, and the judges 
settled down to what seemed an eternity of 
argument. 

This roused even the dressed-up retinue of the 
green-and-whites. The men-at-arms and flag-wavers 
and squires, who were supposed to be standing 
still in their appointed place at one side of the 
piazza, began gathering in little knots, shouting 
and gesticulating. A rather truculent-looking stand- 
ard-bearer even walked up to the judges’ box, 
apparently to remonstrate with them for keeping 
everyone in suspense so long. ~ 

Finally the herald—the judges announce their 
decisions to the herald, who then, in his handsome 
fifteenth-century dress and in knightly rigmarole, 
proclaims it to the crowd through a microphone— 
was summoned, stepped up to the microphone, and, 
in a tense hush and with deliberate slowness, an- 
nounced that the second string of crimson-and- 
yellow at his third run had scored a five. 


Riotous Crowd 


Then pandemonium did break out. The crowd 
yelled, screamed, whistled, booed. The aged men- 
at-arms danced and shouted, waved their arms, 
threw their crossbars up and caught them, and, as 
a final touch, the truculent green-and-white standard- 
bearer, ran up to the judges’ box and started 
shaking his fist in their faces and abusing them, 
being eventually hustled off by the combined efforts 
of a soldier in khaki and a policeman. 

It only remained for the Minister to present to 
the winner the Golden Lance, symbol of victory, 
and then the crowd pushed its way out of the square, 
still rippling with the excitement of the Gioséra. 

Some of our friends had refused to come to see 
the Giostra, saying contemptuously that it was 
phoney, passatismo, just a revival in order to catch 
tourists, and the like. But we had seen it and knew 


_otherwise—it was part of the essential life of the 
people of Arezzo. 


Admittedly it was still a little behind the Siena 
Palio in this and other respects, but then the Giostra 
has only been revived for nineteen years, while the 
Palio has an uninterrupted and secular continuity. 

First of all, the quarters here are no less than 
seventeen in number, and each has an animal for 
emblem—lion, lamb, rhinoceros, giraffe (these two 
from the live specimens presented to one of the 
Medicis, which made a great impression on the 
whole of Tuscany), dragon, snail, eagle and so 
forth. 

On the morning of the Palio, each quarter has 
its horse blessed in its own church. The race itself 
is preceded by a processional of high solemnity. 
Each of the seventeen quarters is represented by 
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two standard bearers, a few mounted knights, their 
horses caparisoned, and a group of men on foot. 
All are in fifteenth-century dress, the young men 
with long trunk-hose, short tunics and caps, often 
with a tail of stuff hanging to one side, but each 
has its own colors. Each pair of standard bearers, 
as they arrive, give a display with their flags-— 
revolving them level, swinging them like Indian 
clubs, lifting one leg over them, throwing them up 
and catching them again, and playing other tricks. 

The whole pageant is very attractive. Somehow 
the Sienese, young and old, manage not to look 
self-conscious in costume, and even their wigs look 
natural. But it must be admitted that each standard 
bearer’s display is a little long, and the sum of 
seventeen of them definitely tedious, and that the 
whole thing would be both more enjoyable and 
more effective if ruthlessly cut in half. All the 
same, it is a memorable bit of pageantry. 

The race, on the other hand, is all too short— 
three circuits of the great piazza, in and around 
which at least 30,000 excited spectators are massed. 
Sand is spread over the stone paving along the 
course, which is barricaded against the public. At 
the two worst bends, one at the end of a downward 
dip, the second abominably sharp, the wooden 
palings are bigger, and are hung with mattresses 
to minimize the shocks as horses and men inevita- 
‘bly crash into them. Even so, it is a wicked course. 

The jockeys wear crash helmets and loose pyjama- 
like suits of various light colors. They are highly 
paid for the occasion. As the seventeen horses and 
their riders come to the course, there is immense 
excitement among the Sienese spectators—they 
stand, they shout, they whistle, they gesticulate, 
they rave. The competitors are herded into a short 
section of the course marked off by ropes—large, 
strong ropes. One is used as the starting gate, and 
had already been made fast at a height of about 
five feet above the ground before the horses ap- 
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Racers in Siena Palio charge away, mounted bareback and set to pull any trick to finish first, although riderless horse can win. 


peared. The other lay on the ground, and was 
hoisted up only after all the competitors had walked 
in over it. 


After a couple of false starts and much confusion, 


they were off. In a flash, as it seemed, the two 
exciting, almost frightening, rounds of the course 
had been made. One horse had fallen and broken its 
leg, and about a third of them had lost their jockeys. 
The crowd was yelling. Men rushed onto the course 
and began kissing and hugging a jockey who was 
walking up, rather dazed, from the dangerous 
corner where he had been thrown. I asked my 
neighbors why they were doing this, and they said 
they were congratulating him on his victory. “But 
he fell off,” I said. “Oh,” they replied, “that doesn’t 
matter. It’s the horse that matters. A riderless horse 
can win just as well as one with a jockey—provided 
that its distinguishing ribbon, the badge of the 
quarter, is still in place.” “Then,” said I, bringing 
my reasoning faculties to bear, “I suppose if a 
jockey sees a riderless horse passing him, he tries 
to pull its ribbon off?” “Yes, but it is rather 
difficult.” 

That is one of the peculiarities which distinguish 
the Siena Palio from almost all other horse-races, 
and needs to be grasped before the race can be 
properly understood. Another is that though the 
jockeys all have whips they do not normally use 
them on their horses, but on each other. This, it 
appears, is especially practised just before the 
start, to insure that a dangerous rival makes the 
worst possible getaway. But a little whipping is in 
order at any point of the race. Sometimes two 
jockeys will arrange beforehand to try to deal with 
a dangerous rival by closing in on the horse or 
otherwise interfering with it during the actual race. 

Here, as in the Saracen Tourney at Arezzo, 
medieval pageantry is combined with a passionate 
native spirit to produce a vigorous manifestation of 
civic life. # 
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S's BATHING is fun, whether it’s at 
the seashore or in your own back- 
yard. It’s healthful too, and nothing 
makes your teeth seem whiter, your 
eyes brighter -than a _ becoming, 
smooth tan. However, it calls for 
caution in the getting. You don’t 
want to end up the summer with a 
peeling nose, with tiny lines around 
your eyes and mouth, or a parch- 
ment dry skin. You don’t want to 
ruin your vacation or lose time from 
your job by becoming blistered in- 
stead of bronzed. 

Approach fun-in-the-sun time with 
the proper sun bathing equipment: 
sun glasses, lip pomade, and by all 
means a reliable suntan lotion to 
prevent a burn. Tartan, for example, 
is a preparation accepted by the 
Committee on Cosmetics of the 


American Medical ‘Association, and . 


allows the sun’s healthful tanning 
rays to reach your skin, yet actually 
shuts out most of the burning rays. 
There are hundreds of other tan 
tonics, of course, but it’s always a 
good idea to check into their quality 
and acceptance. 
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When sun bathing, don’t let a light, 
hazy day fool you. Thé sun can burn 
right through that overhead, sight 
unseen, and raise beautiful blisters. 

Think you’re safe under your 
beach umbrella? Don’t forget that 
the sun’s rays are reflected back by 
the water. Remember that you can 
get a wicked burn between noon and 
two o'clock when the sun is at its 
most dangerous; and you burn more 
quickly if you lie still than if you’re 
moving about. 

Finally, just because you have 
achieved a perfect tan, don’t think 
that now you can toss away your 
bottle of suntan ‘lotion. Tanning only 
prevents reddening and blistering; it 
sometimes does not provide protec- 
tion against the more destructive 
effects of the sun. 

For a season of summertime 
pleasure, keep in mind these simple 
suggestions: 

Spread well. Apply suntan lo- 
tion evenly and all over before ex- 
posure. Make sure there is a protec- 
tive film of sun-screening lotion over 
the entire area of your skin. 


Take care. Pay particular atten- 
tion to the most exposed parts of 
your body: forehead, cheekbones, 
nose, chin, shoulders and backs of 
knees. 


Keep dousing. Reapply suntan 
lotion after each swim. And apply it 
periodically if you perspire heavily. 

Watch your timing. Your first 
exposure to the sun should be brief, 
and should be increased gradually 
each day. Trying to get a speedy tan 
can be painful and dangerous. 


Use a lip pomade. This will 
guard thin lip tissue against burning 
and cracking. 


‘Wear sun glasses. The sun can 
seriously damage delicate eye tissue, 
can make your eyes red and unattrac- 
tive. Minimize these dangers with sun 
glasses, whose tinted lenses neutralize 
infra-red heat rays and irritating light 
glare. Make sure your glasses have 
optically perfect ground lenses. Cheap 
lenses with flaws in them not only 
distort things but may also cause eye- 
strain. 


Happy sunning! 
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By Marjorie Dent Candee 


if Rese TOURIST who visits this Argentine capital, 

third largest city in the western hemisphere, 
finds that Buenos Aires is an attractive place for 
the traveler bent on pleasure, and that it has the 
finest meals of any city in South America and at 
the most reasonable prices, for those with dollars 
to pay rather than pesos. 

This city of nearly four million inhabitants re- 
sembles Paris in its narrow side streets, its tree- 
lined boulevards, sidewalk cafes, pleasant parks, 
ornate suburban residences and shops with artisti- 
cally displayed merchandise. It has a sophisticated, 
cosmopolitan atmosphere but with a wistful rather 
than a debonair outlook. Its streets are very clean, 
its subways rapid and attractively decorated with 
mozaic tiles depicting Argentine scenes. Its Florida 
Calle, where shoppers may stroll undisturbed by 
automobiles, offers excellent bargains in calfskin 
and alligator handbags, shoes and belts. 


Ardent Advocates 


Cruise passengers aboard ships of the Moore- 
McCormack “Good Neighbor” Fleet, which make 
two and one-half and three and one-half day stops 
here, come prepared to like Buenos Aires, and most 
of them do. Those who prefer scenery to shopping 
become confirmed Rio-philes. But’ “B.A.” has its 
ardent advocates, too. They find residents polite 
and inclined to like North Americans, particularly 
those who take the trouble to speak even a little 
Spanish. So immense and so varied is this city that 
tourists will be able to dine in a different and ex- 
cellent restaurant every meal, and to attend a the- 
atre, concert and nightclub every evening, as in 


New York, London and Paris. They will enjoy in 


Buenos Aires the best steak in the world, for this is 


the greatest meat-producing country. If roulette 
and chemen de fer are also prerequisites for a 
happy vacation, they are available, too. 

Visitors not so much bent on pleasure and neon- 
lighted gaiety as on observing the mores of a 
great foreign city will sympathize with the eco- 


nomic plight of a nation once the “bread basket” 
of the world and now suffering from drought and 


’ a dwindling of the peso. The handsome alligator 


handbag you purchase for 500 pesos (about 
$20.00) is worth the shop clerk’s entire monthly 
wages, to give some idea of economic conditions. 

If the traveler can speak a few words of Span- 
ish, he can aid inter-American friendship by using 
words of courtesy such as “por favor” (please), 
“gracias” (thanks), “me gusta mucho” (I like it 
very much), “magnifico” (excellent), “claro” 
(okay) and “macanudo” (terrific), and thus win 
the good will of waiters, taxi drivers, etc. 


Combination Trips 


North Americans who arrive by Pan-American, 
Braniff and Argentine air lines frequently return 
to New York via ship to rest up after their round 
of pleasures, and cruise passengers often become 
so enamored with this glamorous city that they 
decide to stay over an extra two weeks to take the 
next northbound “Moore-Mac” liner home, or, if 
their time is limited, to fly back to the States. Com- 
bination air and ship tours are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. No matter how long the stay in B.A. 


is, it seems never long enough for there are diver- ‘ 


sions to suit all tastes. 

Because Argentines like to dine late, theatres do 
not start until 10:30 p.m. and the plays are over at 
1:00 am. The Cervantes, Odeon, National and 
Avenida Theatres present excellent Spanish 
dramas; the Maipo and Casino offer musical com- 
edies and revues understood by tourists who can’t 
speak anything but English. Music lovers who visit 
B.A. from May to October will be privileged to hear 
international opera companies at the world-famous 
Teatro Colon, and during the other months the 
Colon orchestra of nearly 200 pieces plays for out- 
door concerts and ballets in Palermo. Gaucho 
songs, folk songs, Argentine tangoes are heard in 
nightclubs like the Belgrano Club, Zanzibar, Em- 
bassy, Rincon, Rendez-Vous and Le Toucan. 
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Sales 
Company 


the authorized representative 


American Girl 
American Home 
American Magazine 
Catholic Lamp 
Changing Times 
Children’s Digest 
Christian Herald 
Collier’s 
Cosmopolitan 


Family Handyman 


Farm Journal & Farmer’s Wife 


Farm Quarterly 
Forbes Magazine of Business 


Gourmet Magazine 


Har per’s Bazaar 
Living 

Look 

Mademoiselle 
McCall’s Magazine 
McCall’s Pattern Book 
Modern Photography 
Nature 

Newsweek 

Parents 

Park East | 
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Photoplay 


Popular Dogs 


for the following 
leading publications 


Poultry Tribune 
Quick 

Radio and Television Mirror 
Redbook 

The Reporter 
Skyways 

Today’s Health 
Travel 

True 

True Romance 

True Story 

United Nations World 
U. S. Camera 


Woman’s Home Companion 


You can subscribe with safety and confidence through any authorized representative of the 
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Periodical Sales Company 
1104 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, III. 
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TRAVEL T/PS 


Travet will pay $5.00 for each Travel Tip printed 
in this column. No suggestions can be acknowledged 
or returned. In case of duplicate entries, award will 
be made to one with earlier postmark. Address: 
Travel Tips Editor, Travet, 45 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Cooperative Campers 


A group of families in our neigh- 
borhood have solved the problem of 
purchasing expensive camping equip- 
ment with a cooperative “pool.” One 
family has a gas stove, others have 
tents, another has a portable icebox, 
and another has gas lanterns. We all 
own air mattresses, sleeping bags or 
cots but usually not enough to service 
the whole family. By arranging vaca- 
tions at different times, or joining in 
a two-family group, the equipment of 
the entire “pool” is available to each 
family with the only rule being that 
everything is returned in good condi- 
tion and damage payed for by those 
who incur it. 

Dorothy Dill Mason 
Portland, Ore. 


Check Ahead 


Check baggage one day ahead of 
your departure when you travel by 
train and it will save you time and 
trouble en route. On arrival at your 
destination all that’s necessary is to 
claim your luggage at the baggage 
room or have a porter do it for you. 

Mrs. May Rollis 
Fresno, Calif. 


Auto Nursery 


If you plan to take the children on 

a long automobile trip you can pro- 
vide them with a play area by build- 
ing up the floor between the back of 
the front seat and the rear seat. An old 
crib mattress provides a soft surface 
when propped from beneath with a 
wooden frame. And the area beneath 
the frame comes in handy for storage. 
Then the children can play or stretch 
out to sleep on the mattress without 
tumbling from the back seat. 

Mrs. Ruth M. Smith 

Newark, Ohio 
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By Jussi Bjoerling 


INCE I HAVE been a member of 
Sine Metropolitan Opera, I reach 
the U. S. in time for the season, spend 
the winter here singing and making 
recordings and then return to Sweden 
with my wife and three children. But 
I crowd in a visit to New England 
every year. 

For a Swede, a winter visit to New 
Hampshire or Vermont brings a wel- 
come sight of the beloved snow which 
is a part of our winters. A spring visit 
to the Green Mountains or the White 
Mountains is a real rejuvenation. I 
have never seen New England in sum- 
mer, but that’s a project I’m planning 
for the future. 


MOVING? 


Your change of address 
must be sent 


four weeks in advance. 


FOR CORRESPONDENCE 
concerning change of address, 
Club membership, letters to the 
editor, manuscripts or the 

"magazine, write to 
TRAVEL 
45 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


New England has a kind of “pro- 
vincial” quality reminiscent of Swe- 
den. Its residents are four-square, 
plain-spoken people, the tempo of its 
towns leisurely, though there’s a feel- 
ing of industry and seriousness as 
well, 

Its buildings give me a comfortable 
sense of age, and I think you get 
more a sense of America’s maturity 
in New England than anywhere else. - 


* 


Jussi Bjoerling, world-famous Swed- 
ish tenor, is widely known for his 
starring roles with the Metropolitan 
Opera, his RCA-Victor records and 
his many concert appearances. En- 
rico Caruso’s widow has said his 
voice is a poignant reminder of her 
late husband. 


“Couldn’t let the Captain tend to his business for a minute, could you?” 
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Clip A 


Coupon! 


A snip of the scissors can bring you 
gratitude from a friend who does not 
yet know of the National Travel Club 
and its many valuable benefits. And it 
can also bring you assistance regarding 
your next trip. Just clip the coupon at 
right, send it in and we'll do the rest. 


ADVISORY BOARD 

European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher; 
Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Car- 
veth Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry 
N. Holmes; Transportation: Harry A. 
Franck, Sidney Clark; Firms: American 
Express Co., Belgian Tourist Commission, 
French National Railroads, Scenic Inns of 
America, Oklahoma Planning & Resources 
Board. 


EaG 
WG) 


OBJECTS: to create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions for 
them; to work for the betterment of transportation 
facilities; to arouse public interest in the conser- 
vation of our natural resources, the preservation of 
historic sites, the development of our National 
Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the 
protection of our forests and our wild animal and 
bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, 
city beautiful, and all movements that make travel 
safe and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship with the people of the world in order to 
secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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Recommendation for Membership 


in the 


National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following persons are eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing them for membership: 


IN amen cerchens wy CANE eet Ree etiediaic em os 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
Acaress Coe eet Ronn aes Lat ete 
(please print) 


O Gift Membership 


INET g pinche rie nat oke B'cicde cise nas ced eRe tase een Ror 
AVA ATESS sais cece Sue aero mheM ASE RE ee eiy omen eR alccay 
Ol Gift Membership Name of nominating 
MEMDELs rence see ere 
Membership dues: $5.00 per Address: ............. 
year, including year’s subscrip- |.........0.0000escees 
tion to TRAVEL. Membership# ........ 


NOTE: Membership in the National Travel Club makes a valued gift for any 
occasion. If you wish one of your nominees to receive a gift membership 
from you, please put a check mark in the box provided, and we will bill you 
upon his acceptance by the Membership Committee. 


planning a trip? 
Let the National Travel Club 
help you 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


[ am-planninieyatripztols sacs be. sae ae 
(destination) 


ANG WOULG IK esto wISitiscanieeisi ets se east since CDLLOULE. 
(cities or sites) 

My point of departure will be ..........There will be... 

in my party. I plan to leave .........andreturn..... 


(date) (date) : 


I want to travel by: 


Car Bus Train 
Plane Ship Package trip 


Gnrat Gombinavion-Oliyers yess acct konronin cates cesie atts 
(If by car, do you want the fastest. .most scenic. .route? ) 
Approximate amount of money I wish to spend.......... 


Namenerii nn ok it nen aes Lembership ash ao 
(please print) 
Send antormariomstos eS Canessiias «esis unre sy-t ere ala i- wiclinnes 


(GityE ear are re ae etr ta LOE Chak rr SCALE Nee onawely. stettie’ = 
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WEEKEND IN 
Minneapolis 


1 pibbestden CONTAINS many spectacles worthy 
of discovery by visitors to the hub of the Up- 
per Midwest. It is a perfect playground, harboring 
within its limits 22 lakes and lagoons, 147 parks 
and myriad sports facilities. 

Its celebrated Parkway system threads through 
deeply wooded sections and past cobalt lakes, com- 
pletely encircling the city. Magnificently land- 
scaped parks are acknowledged as among the finest 
in the nation. With nearly 6,000 acres of park 
property, the city provides an acre park for every 
98 inhabitants. Five municipal eighteen-hole golf 
courses are located in widely separated sections of 
the city and are easily accessible. 

The lakes of Minneapolis provide limitless rec- 
reational activities. On them each day in summer 
are hundreds of fishing and sail boats. Along the 
shores are the city’s fine beaches. 

Minneapolis has many fine cafes and restaurants. 
Take Charlie’s Cafe Exceptionale, for example. 
With a decorative theme of French Provincial, this 
popular cafe serves some 75,000 meals each month 
in an atmosphere usually associated only with ex- 
pensively fitted private homes. More than 200 em- 
ployes serve up to 2,000 patrons daily between the 
11:30 a.m. opening and 1:00 p.m. closing. A special 
feature is the revolving centerpiece tray of hors 
d’ oeuvres given to diners in advance of their meals. 
Dinner prices range from $3.25 to $4.50. 

Minneapolis has some 25 top-rate hotels which 
provide the finest facilities in the Upper Midwest. 
The largest is the Curtis with 825 rooms, and mini- 
mum rates range from $4.00 and $5.00. The Radis- 
son and Nicollet Hotels each provide 500 rooms 
and both have excellent facilities to handle any size 
meeting. Minimum rates at the Nicollet are $5.00 
and $7.50. The Radisson rates start at $4.50 and 
$6.50. 

Cultural center of the Upper Midwest, Minne- 
apolis is renowned for its numerous art galleries. 
One of the best known is the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts, which offers exhibits of excellent art from 
all parts of the world. The Walker Art Center 
houses one of the finest private collections of art 
objects of the world. The Minnesota Museum of 
Natural History, located on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, features the picturesque wild- 
life of the state in its natural surroundings. Also 
included among the art centers of Minneapolis are 
the Swedish Museum of Arts and the University of 
Minnesota Gallery. 


TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 
By Ted Shane 


Solution to this month’s crossword puzzle will be found on page 49. 


ACROSS 
Metal and paper shortage I’m 
suffering from 
The question is weather or 
not they’ll have it 
Money exchange premium 
South Sea romance by Her- 
man Melville, or what the 
bull yelled at the cow that 
wanted to be milked! 
Big blue bird 
Rat exterminator (abb.) 
Oh, stuff it in your pipe! 
What you get from a moun- 
tain or a candidate 
The smell of loneliness 
Ocean twisters 
Catty remark, heard on the 
Cattauqua circuit 
Boom or sail 


French city, capital of Nord 
Dept. 
Nora, writes novels about 
China 
Ballplayers like them, their 


wives don’t 

High balls served in court 
Ships’ filling stations 

1890 wolf 

End of a collection 

Two dozen men determined 
to blow and beat their brains 
out in unison 


Man desperately trying to be 
votogenic on 

Millionaire’s favorite note 
Literary gin mills 

They speak with authority on 
the Big Mo e 

Ze zing in ze champagne 
Stain of the 4th estate 
Ambulatin’ food 

Snore machine (hard on the 
Army) 

If they pulled this, would 
Ireland fizzle out? 
Everybody’s kid but your own 
Mosses from an Old ------. A 
Nat Hawthorne 

Is he ashamed of his de- 
scendants! 

Eocene, Pleocene, and now 
the Plastic-cene 

Many an old jerk has had to 
go under for this squirt 
Little Rhody (abb.) 

Stalin’s made one of him 
London’s mall 

Between noon and midnight 
Where they’re singing ‘‘Bud- 
dha Can You Spare a Dime” 
If it’s sealed, you’re finished, 
folks! 

Bufftalo’s big pond 

Richard I’s wife; was a Cun- 
ard ocean Queen 

TVAland (abb.) 


DOWN 
Glamour buggies (farmers 
now drive to work in them) 
He proved it Khan be done 
Call of the farm 
George Cinq, Beverly Hills, 
Breakers, Saxony, Savoy, 
Plaza 
Vest-pocket great danes (coll.) 
Annoying little beggar 
The boss in uniform 
Cruise around with a couple 
of these eye-fillers, they’ll be 
heady 
What Grammaws do in the 
Ozarks 
New York City Gardens 
He who hesitates says this 
He gets the worm (but who 
wants worms?) 
First class steerage mentali- 
ties 
The Laughing Waters of Min- 
neh 
The share the electrician got 
Kind of room Napoleon 
didn’t want 
Jumbo-sized New 
wingding 
She’s in an Arizona prison, 
but she loves to travel 
Ex-Greek colony and islands 
around Asia Minor 
Miracle shillalah 
Martha, she likes to open her 
big mouth 
Bars (non-alcoholic) 
Things bosses keep contem- 
plating in salaries 
Simoleon storage 
Slightly nutty 
Hawaii, Tahiti, Bali, the 
Virgins 
Captain Videots and other 
spacehoppers (2 wds) 
Bop on the bean 
Two people hollerin’ at each 
other 
The $1 is worth about 800 
Present state of the Flying 
Enterprise 
The Moscow Daily Lieski 
A lot of people in underwear 
with St. Vitus dance 
Latin American redskin 
Texans don’t think, they do 
this 
One of the most uplifting 
things about today’s women 
Almost half a million 
The curl in your whiskers 
I remember the old bag well, 
she’s now on TV 
Siberia Isn’t Empty (abb.) 
Hawaiian hash 
Here’s a sticker for you 
Guy who buries his mistakes 
This end of Oregon 
That end of Le Havre 


Orleans 
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Clips f' Or Cour . ng By Carol Lane Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


A LITTLE ATTENTION to proper 
steering can eliminate one of the 
_ major causes of driving fatigue on a 
trip. It’s amazing how many people 
make this simple operation difficult. 

There’s the stiff-arm driver who sits 
too far from the wheel; the low-slung 
driver whose face barely peers over 
the wheel, and the crushed-chest type 
who tucks the wheel into his or her 
midriff. All these people have as- 
sumed uncomfortable and improper 
driving positions. 

For most driving control and com- 
fort, first adjust the seat so that your 
forearms are about parallel with the 
plane of the wheel and you are able 
to operate the foot pedals easily. If 
you don’t have a clear view of the 
road, prop yourself up with a car 
cushion. 


Incidentally, pretty gloves have no 
place on a steering wheel if they’re 
made of jersey, nylon or smooth 
suede since these materials may have 
a slippery grip. Capeskin or pigskin 
protect the hands without sacrificing 
safety or appearance. 

And a plain six-inch ruler can help 
you judge the efficiency of your steer- 
ing mechanism. 

Hold the ruler at any point along 
the wheel’s rim. Turn the wheel and 
note how many inches of “play” the 
wheel has. If it measures more than 
three inches, you have unsatisfactory 
control of your car. 

While you’re at it, measure brake 
and clutch “play” too. Here’s how: 

Press down on your brake pedal. 
With your ruler, measure the distance 
your brake goes down before it takes 


effect. It should be at about two 
inches. If the measurement is less, 
your brakes are too tight and need 
adjusting. If it is appreciably more, 
your brake lining has probably worn 
a bit, so brakes again need adjusting. 
If your foot goes clear down to the 
floorboard before you feel results, 
chances are your brakes need fluid or 
relining. 

Under any circumstances, it’s wise 
to have the brake fluid in your mas- 
ter cylinder checked every thousand 
miles and replenished if necessary. 
Lack of the correct amount of fluid 
will seriously impair your brakes’ 
effectiveness. 

The clutch pedal should go down 
about one-inch on the rule before it 
disengages. Less “play” can create a 
high rate of clutch wear. 


Calendar of Events 
In Europe During July 


Austria: The Festival of Salzburg, July 
26-Aug. 31. 


Belgium: The Fifth Annual Summer 
Festival at Knokke in Western Flanders, 
July 1-Aug. 31. 


Denmark: The biggest American Inde- 
pendence Day celebration in Europe in 
Rebild Danish-American Park, July 4. 


Finland: The XV Olympic Games to be 
held in Helsinki, July 19-Aug. 31. 


France: Texas Week on the Riviera, 
July 12-20. 


Germany: The annual Richard Wagner 
Festival at Bayreuth in Western Ger- 
many, July 22-Aug. 25. Opera Festival 
performances by the Bavarian State 
Opera at Munich, July 20-Aug. 17. 


Great Britain: Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ships at Wimbledon, June 23-July 5. 


_ Italy: The Palio of Siena, July 2, Aug. 
16. Festival at Venice, July 19. Interna- 
tional Festival of old Italian’ music in 
Florence, through July. 


| Luxembourg: International Trade Fair, 
July 12-27. 


The Netherlands: International T. T. 
Races at Assen, beginning of July. 


Switzerland: Open-air William Tell 
Festival Plays, July 5-Sept. 14. 
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the HILLMAN 772in2x 


3-way convertible 


car in your pocket! 


A few hours after you arrive, you can be 

driving your own car in England or on the 
Continent. All you need is a bill of sale for a 
Hillman Minx safely tucked away in your billfold. 


She travels 
100 miles on 
85 cents worth of gas 


Your car will be awaiting your arrival. 

Enjoy the charm of the off-the-beaten-track spots 
that so many travellers miss... and then 

enjoy your Hillman back at home. If you’re not 
going abroad you ought to join the thousands 

of Americans who are enjoying this economical 
car at home. Call or write us for complete 

details or see your nearest Hillman 

dealer . . . Sales, service and parts dealers 
throughout North America. 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. 


505 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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-ever yOu } 


By Edwin Bruce Watson 


For golf-and-after .. . 
Trayel-Tested fashions to fit 


your taste, suit case and budget. 


Above: Cool slip-over shirts... 
featuring the “Air-flow” 
underarm, Exciting new 
colors. 

WELGRUME About $2.50 


Above: A winged-foot thorg sandal 
makes a dramatic costume 
accent. 

CAPEZIO About $4.00 


Above: First on the fairway, 
with bellows hip pockets, 
tee carrier, pencil holder 
and towel bar... : 
GOLF-EZE About $12.50 


Above: Pool to| porch slipper socks. 
Thick bouncy rubber sole, with 
elastic insicp to stop slip-offs. 
ESQUIRE SOCKS About $3.00 


Above: Man-tailored golf skirt : ; 
with side pockets large Above: The BASSETT-AIRE, a cool TRAVEn (will ;supply, names ohiGussaisa 
enough for golf balls and crease-resisting suit of 
make up. Snug-tex waistband. light weight rayon . . 


your city for products listed in this 
GOLF-EZE About $8.95 BASSETT About $25. 


department. Address sHOP AND Go Editor. 
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By Richard Kent 


T AKE AN OLD homestead and blend with bubbling 
enthusiasm, cooking and catering experience— 
lots of both. If mixed well, it comes out a place 
like Illonka’s Provincial House on East Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

In the modern food sense Illonka’s is old fash- 
ioned. Even if asked, they won’t serve patty shells 
or store-type breads. There is no bar but you can 
bring your own wine for table service and they 
know how to chill it as it should be. There is also 
a taboo against French fried potatoes, and as a 
lover of this delectable in its proper place we don’t 
go along with it. But that is a small thing; an ap- 
petite to be satisfied elsewhere. Illonka’s is for 
Continental-type dining with a heavy Hungarian 
accent . . . veal steak sautéed with marsala and 
pimentos; Hungarian chicken in thick heavy 
cream; Illonka hors d’oeuvres; Illonka butter pas- 
tries which literally melt in your mouth; cheese 
cakes; tortes; baked tomato souffle; Hungarian 
cabbage noodles and sour cream . . . delicious 
samples of what to expect, prepared and cooked to 
perfection. 

Exotic and unusual though some of the speciali- 
ties are, much of the delicious food served by 
Illonka’s also retains the homey touch. It is pro- 
vincial at its finest and tastiest; prepared in old 
fashioned copper pots and ovens, with a master- 
fully light use of herbs and wines. Typical of the 
restaurant’s entrees is “Elegant Barley Illonka,” 
dish that gives glamour to one of the oldest and 
most nourishing of cereal grains. It is frequently 
served instead of potatoes at dinner. For your own 
entertaining or at-home meals you might serve it 
with a delicately roasted chicken. 

Start with onion soup; serve also a platter of 
crisp, chilled raw vegetables with a zesty sauce for 
dunking; small and crusty home-baked rolls; sweet 
butter; and a light and fluffy cheese cake for des- 
sert along with black coffee. Here is the recipe to 
serve four: 
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Elegant Barley Illonka 


One cup of uncooked barley 
One package of frozen peas 
Two medium butt ends of celery stalks 
Two large onions 
One-quarter lb. of butter 
Four tablespoons of chicken fat 
One cup of button mushrooms 
One-half cup good dry sherry 
Bouquet of herbs to include thyme, 
oregano, dill (or use the dried 
herbs—but sparingly) 
Dash of curry powder, white pepper 
(but go sparingly on all seasonings) 
Salt to taste 
Directions: 
Soak barley and cook slowly. Wash several times 
to remove excess starch. Cut up celery and onions 
in medium size dice. Sauté in chicken fat and but- 
ter. Add peas, mushrooms and wine. Cook over 
slow flame until tender. When done, fold in cooked 
barley. Serve in deep vegetable dish. Garnish with 
chopped hard cooked egg yolks and finely chopped 


green pepper. 


TAKE YOUR CAR ACROSS 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


ae 240 MILES OF CROWDED HIGHWAYS 
BRIDGE U. S. HIGHWAY 16 BETWEEN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
5.5, MILWAUKEE CLIPPER 


SIX-HOUR VOYAGE... 


Comfortable lounges and decks. 

air conditioned bedrooms . . . fine 
food and refreshments, dance 
orchestra, movies, children’s play- 
room. Ship to Shore Phone...Radar. 


For illustrated folderwriteWisconsin , 
&. Michigan Steamship Company .. GIN 
685 EF. Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

TICKET OFFICES AND DOCKS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. MUSKEGON, mri 
665 E. Erie St. “The Mar 
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Uppowock, Indian medicine man, leaps high in tribal dance. 


Yy” WOULDN’T RECOGNIZE the place now—Roa- 
noke Island, that is, about 90 miles south of Nor- 
folk, Virginia. Theatre lovers who first ventured to 
this remote spot in 1937 to see the premiere of 
Paul Green’s symphonic drama, The Lost Colony, 
had to take a boat to the little island, and on their 
return had to search among the sand dunes for the 
narrow road to towns of the mainland, and then 
they had hard work finding a place to stay. 

Today that’s all changed. A wonderful new 
bridge takes you from the mainland to the island, 
which now sports a modern hotel, and if you don’t 
choose to stay there, fine hard-surfaced highways 
carry you through the dunes to numerous other 
modern hotels and tourist cabins across Roanoke 
Sound, _ 

All these improvements are in large measure 
due to the success of the drama, The Lost Colony, 
that in the past eleven summers has been a magnet 
attracting over 550,000 paying spectators. They 
came to see the show; they stayed to fish and swim 
in delightful Roanoke Sound, to visit the Outer 
Banks and Cape Hatteras, “Graveyard of the At- 


Lost Colony Drama 


lantic,” further down the coast. They stopped at 
the granite pylon of the Wright Memorial, a na- 
tional monument marking the site where the 
Wright Brothers first took off in 1903. And on 
Roanoke Island, they explored replicas of the old 
block house, the Governor’s house, colonists’ huts 
and the historic museum of restored Fort Raleigh. 

Roanoke Island’s thousand-odd year-round resi- 
dents aren’t surprised that each summer about 72,- 
000 visitors come to see The Lost Colony. They 
think it is well worth seeing, and scores of them 
even act in it, along with the Carolina Playmakers 
and Broadway talent, under the direction of Sam- 
uel Selden. 


Exciting Production 


It’s an exciting production—to both cast and 
audience—even after eleven years. Drama lovers 
seated in the unique waterside theatre thrill to the 
arrival of sailing ships bearing Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s English settlers who came to establish a col- 
ony at this actual site on July 4, 1587. 

The christening of Virginia Dare (first child 
born of English parentage in America), sensational 
dances by the Indian medicine man, the Governor’s 
sailing back to England for supplies, and his re- 
turn to the island three years later to find the 
colonists dispersed, these are some of the many 
true events of the tragic lost colony movingly por- 
trayed in speech, song and dance by the 200 actors 
of Paul Green’s memorable drama. 

Performances this summer start the twelfth year 
of the drama June 28, and are held at 8:15 every 
night except Monday until September. On week- _ 
ends, be sure to reserve your seats in advance. The 


3,000 seats available go quickly. It would also be a 


good idea to reserve your hotel room in advance, 
for each year more people from all over the U.S. 
and foreign countries come to see this gripping 
portrayal of the first—and vanished—English col- 
ony in this country. For information on how to get 
to Roanoke Island by land, sea or air, where to 
stay and what to see, write the State Advertising 
Division, Department of Conservation and Devel- 
opment, Raleigh, N.C. 

The Lost Colony is the oldest outdoor drama in 
the States. First planned to commemorate the 
350th anniversary of Virginia Dare, it was so suc- 
cessful that other historic dramas followed in its 
wake: The Common Glory at Williamsburg, and 
Unio These Hills, a pageant of North Carolina’s 
Cherokee Indians in the Great Smoky Mountains. 
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Under fair skies, visitor rests at Wyoming's Hot Springs State Park. 


| Byers SUMMER the tribe of Sho- 
shone Indians gathers at an an- 
cient camping ground where the Big- 
horn River meets the Wind River. 
Stripped and painted horsemen ride 
into the hills to stand guard over the 
red rock amphitheater which sets a 
natural stage for a huge, constantly 
steaming spring of healing waters. 
There, to the chanting of a hundred- 
squaw chorus and the ceremonial 
dancing of the braves, a formal pag- 
eant re-enacts.“The Gift of The Wa- 
ters” recalling the day when Chief 
Washakie gave tribal lands contain- 
ing mineral springs to the United 
States government. 

Showing the foresight that has since 
won him a mountain and a national 
forest as namesake memorials, the 
chief adamantly stipulated in his 
treaty that part of the medicine wa- 
ters remain available to all people 
for all time. 

Today the land Chief Washakie 
donated is part of Wyoming’s Hot 
Springs State Park. The lavish hand 
of geology which endowed this ten- 
square-mile area with an abundance 


of seething mineral springs has also 


left intriguing rock formations in- 
fused with a rainbow of colors and 
waters that lap slowly over naturally 
terraced courses or roar between 
steep canyon banks. 

The state has added a wildlife zoo 
and herds of buffalo and other game 
and the adjoining town, Thermopo- 
lis, stages tourist-attracting events 
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with the result that Hot Springs 
State Park attracts as many sight- 
seers as it does health-seekers. 

Major attraction is Big Horn 
Springs. Its flow of 18,600,000 gal- 
lons per day, bubbling up from the 
earth at 135 degrees Fahrenheit, 
qualifies it as the world’s largest 
cauldron of mineral water. Devil’s 
Punch Bowl and Tepee Fountain are 
oddly shaped springs, sculptured 
over centuries by the mineral deposit 
of their waters. 

The same types of deposits have 
formed Rainbow Terraces with its 
low, graceful series of waterfalls 
spilling over step-like contours in the 
bed of the springs. 

Seven health spas and hotels have 
been built within the park, each with 
mineral bath and treatment depart- 
ments that are fed by hot waters 
piped directly in from the Big 
Spring. And in keeping with Chief 
Washakie’s treaty, a State Bath 
House is operated by Wyoming for 
the benefit of all who wish to make 
use of it. 

According to the Wyoming Medical 
Society, which publishes material on 
the values of the waters, full or par- 
tial immersion and steam baths are 
effective in treating chronic rheuma- 
tism and arthritis. The hot mineral 
baths are also recommended for 
treating forms of paralysis through 
muscular reeducation and in cases 
where spasm or pain of joints is 
present. 


Further use of the waters are 
made through drinking fountains 
and warm mineral swimming pools. 
Masseurs, chiropractors, osteopaths 
and other therapists are available at 
the various spas which include Car- 
ter Hotel, where there is a public 
dining room and quality accommo- 
dations, to McGannon Inn, a smaller 
resort built by a man who had ex- 
perienced successful treatment of 
partial paralysis at the springs. Or 
you may try Park Hotel and Apart- 
ments where housekeeping units may 
be obtained. 

Thermopolis stages a “Gift of the 
Waters” pageant on the first Sunday 
in August, a big day in the town. On 
Labor Day, a rodeo entertains visi- 
tors. Year-round interest is insured 
by the mild climate brought about 
by the wealth of underground hot 
springs. Golf, trout fishing and ten- 
nis are offered for spring and sum- 
mer sports while fall and winter 
finds bird and big game hunting 
plentiful. 


BE SAFE WHENEVER 
YOU TRAVEL 


The easiest way to assure your peace of mind 

is to take one or more Harian’s Traveler’s Nec- 

essity Kits with you. Each kit has 100 paper 
toilet seat covers and 2 boxes of toilet tissues. 

For your safety you need your own personal 

kit: 

—whether you travel by bus, train, ship, plane, 
or auto 

—wherever you stop: not only at gasoline sta- 
tions but also at hotels, motels, restaurants, 
ete. 

—wherever you go in the United States and 
Canada (and the Kit is vital if you’re bound 
for Mexico, Europe, and elsewhere). 

The Kit is convenient in size, and it comes in 

a plain carton. At $1.50 a Kit postpaid get at 

least one each for the male and female mem- 

bers of your party. 

Tear out ad, print name & address, write the 
number of kits wanted and mail with $1.50 for 
each kit to HARIAN HOUSE (Division of 
Harian Publications—America’s leading travel 
book publisher) 16 B THIRD AVE., GREEN- 
LAWN (LONG ISLAND) NEW YORK. 


Other Harian Travel Kits: 

Harian’s Dry Cleaning Kit—for cleaning spots 
from clothing soiled while you are traveling. 
Also good for removing difficult stains. $1.95 
Harian’s Shoe Shine Kit—in a convenient con- 
tainer, with brush, dauber, flannel polishing 
cloth, and_two boxes of shoe polish. $1.50 
Harian’s First Aid Kit. $1.95 

(Check Kits wanted, tear out ad, print 

name & address, and mail with remit- 

tance to address above.) 
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By David Stephens 


_UNE REALLY BRINGS tourist time—American 
J tourist time. All spring long, and especially at 
Easter, Paris has been crowded with English-speak- 
ing strangers—some Americans but mainly English, 
Swedish, Danish, Germans, Europeans bent on tak- 
ing advantage of the off-season rates, if any—but 
in June the accent becomes heavily American and 
it stays that way until October. Indications are that 
the Gare St. Lazare is going to disgorge more 
Americans this year than any previous one, and 
it’s rather safe to say that those Americans are go- 
ing to need more money than their predecessors to 
have a pleasant stay in France. 

The root of all evil is the first thing the usual 
American mind is preoccupied with, even before 
learning restaurant French. Changing money legally 
would make living here as expensive as it is in the 
States, in many instances more so. The Americans 
never had it so good as around the first of March 
when the black market rate was at 486 to the dollar 
(the legal rate is 350), but then M. Antoine Pinay, 
with some fancy finance and tax-collecting notions, 
took over as head of the government, and things 
went from bad to worse for the poor Americans. 
Dollar holders were studying the “free market” 
quotation in the daily journal as closely and as 
anxiously as some people do the stock market, and, 
knowing that a French government can fall just 
as fast as the franc, they were selfishly hoping that 
the black marketeers were right in predicting that 
M. Pinay couldn’t last long. Chances.are that by 
the time this is published, either M. Pinay or the 
good days for the dollar will have vanished. 


Word to the Wise 


The wisest tourist coming this way will buy all 
the francs he thinks he will need in France (and we 
repeat, that will be beawcoup) in New York where 
the rate is almost equivalent to the black market 
rate here, and he will probably save on the money 
he would waste before finding a black marketeer. 
Not that they are very hard to find. Most large 
hotels usually have at least one on the staff, but 
their rates frequently fall ten or fifteen francs be- 
low the rates offered around the Hotel de Ville by 
the Middle Europeans who have no other means of 


livelihood. Any American resident you meet in @ 
cafe will tell you in which cafe his favorite black 
marketeer can be found. 

These fellows all claim to take the money to 


Switzerland, which probably isn’t the real story, but , 


it does point up the fact that if you are going to 
Switzerland, you should go there first because the 
legal rates there for all European currencies are 
higher than the black rates. 

Tourists going to the Cote d’Azur—and almost 
every American does—are advised to get their 
money changed in Paris because the black market 


is a very difficult thing to find along the Mediter- 


ranean. Another tip is that clothes, and particularly 
sports clothes, are cheaper and much more fashion- 
able on the Riviera. Otherwise, living is costlier 
there than in Paris and is likely to become more so 
with the mid-summer American onslaught. 


Word on the Wheel 


One good reason that it is costlier is the super- 
abundance of casinos along the shore; Americans 
in Paris are protected by the nonexistence of these 
sinks of iniquity. It isn’t necessary to go to. Monte 


Carlo to play the spinning wheel. They will take 


your money just as easily in Menton, Nice, Cannes, 
Juan-les-Pins or Cassis, to name only a very few, 
and France needs the money more than Monte 
Carlo. 

Students who plan to spend several weeks in 
France and who do not speak the language will 
get much more pleasure out of their stay if they 
take a few hours of instruction, because although 
quite a number of people here speak English, quite 
a number don’t. Even Americans who do fairly well 
are accused by the natives of speaking French like 
a Spanish cow, a piece of argot we found droll 
enough to investigate the origin. It seems that 
hundreds of years ago, the expression was “He 
speaks French like a Basque (speaks) Spanish,” 
and those in the know say the Basque tongue sounds 
more like Japanese than Spanish. However, some- 


one along the line, who probably didn’t speak such _ 


hot French himself, changed it to “vache espag- 
nole’’ which sounds pretty close to “Basque espag- 
nol,” and so it has remained. 
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June Selection: 
‘Your World and Mine 


ENRY SHOSKES, AUTHOR OF Your 

World and Mine (Lipton Publish- 
ing Corp., New York), has been 
called the “Ambassador of the State- 
less.” A U. S. citizen born in Poland, 
Mr. Shoskes worked during the war 
with the Board of Economic Wartare 
in Washington, and later with the 
Office of Research and Publications in 
New York. At that time he also 
organized the international section of 
the New York City Patrol Corps, and 
‘served as a captain in the headquar- 
ters unit. 


In 1946, he was designated by 
UNRRA for a mission to Eastern 


Europe, and later was appointed . 


Overseas Representative of the He- 
brew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society in America (HIAS), an 
organization he is still with. HIAS 
was organized 65 years ago to give 
assistance not only to those of Jewish 
faith but also to any applicants for 
aid, regardless of religion or na- 
tionality. With branches thoughout 
the world, HIAS aids in finding 
homes for war-displaced persons and 
relugees. 


It is for the purpose of re-locating 
these persons that Mr. Shoskes travels 


almost continually, seeking aid from 
many world governments. He thus 
has a unique opportunity to come 
into contact with world leaders and 
destitute people starting life anew in 
a strange land. 


- Mr. Shoskes thus sees every strata 
as few of us can. And his tale of 
travel around the globe makes Your 
World and Mine an unusual com- 
bination of humanitarian observance 
and visitor curiosity. As is the case 
with the average first-time visitor to 
a new country, he views the bazaars, 
the temples, the outstanding tourist 
attractions of the land. But his job 
compels him to explore the country 
more deeply, and also permits him an 
entrée through official doors and into 
diplomatic society. 


Fluent in several languages, his 
English sparkles like his native ton- 
gue. And best of all, his tremendous 
amount of travel has not brought him 
a blasé moment. He still looks in 
wonder at the sights of the world, 
and whether awed by a Temple of 
Buddha in Thailand or witnessing a 
dance of Mtchopi tribesmen in Africa, 
he watches with eager eyes—and a 
wise, warm, humanitarian heart. 


NEW AND NOTABLE 


We Shared an Island by Guy 
Morrison. 227 pages. $3.00. 
Norton. A family of four seeks 
ideal living on an_ isolated 
island. Paradise is not so easy 


—but the book is a delight. 


The Road to Shalimar by 
Carveth Wells. 282 pages. $3.75. 
Doubleday. A splendid story by 
a splendid travel writer, filled 
with pleasureable reading of a 
roundabout journey to exotic 
Kashmir. 


Ticket to Israel by Judy Shep- 
ard and Alvin Rosenfeld. 305 
pages. $3.75. Rinehart. A highly 
informative, well-written guide, 
good for straight reading or as 
background and handy assistant 
on a trip. 


Your Holiday in Cuba by 
Lyman and Ellen Judson. 306 
pages. $4.00. Harper. As guide 
connoisseurs might expect, the 
jaunting Judsons have done it 
again. Before that hop to 
Havana, this is for you. Illus- 
trated. 


Scenic Guide to Nevada by 
Weldon F. Heald. 80 pages. 
$1.50. Scenic Guides, Susan- 
ville, Calif. Latest in a fine 
series already covering Oregon, 
California, Arizona and Utah, 
with more in preparation. Many 
maps and photos; descriptions 
of towns arranged alphabeti- 
cally. 
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SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


/ for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘Arm Chair Travelers’’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Land e¢In the Mountains @ In the Valleys 
¢ By the Lakes © By the Sea 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 
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National Travel Club, 
45 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book 
Club, entitling me, as a member of the 
National Travel Club, to special dis- 
counts on each Monthly Selection. | 
agree to purchase four books a year 
and reserve the right to buy additional 
selections if I so desire. [1 


Please send me Your World and 
Mine at the special membership price 
of $2.40. Remittance is enclosed. 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while Name ..------- eee eee ee eens 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. © 
$50 Sent promptly by mail. oF | 50 Addresstcase wicks’ s sisieieieisieusns 3 eesyo ee 
i—= Send check or cash. Dept. B = 
SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. Cat yarsicia se sate Zone... .State. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
My Membership Number Is ......... 


By Will Lane 


Ae YOU HAVE taken some color 
slides, what next? Will you just 
screen your pictures at random, or 
will you put on a show that really 
does justice to your work? 

Good showmen know that music 
can set a mood—gaiety, melancholy, 
glamour or drama. Turn on a radio 
or phonograph while projecting 
some of your pictures. See how the 
sound enhances both the pictures 
and the music. Feeling and depth is 
added, too. 

Play the Grieg sunrise overture, 
and it’s, well, just good music, but 
—add on the screen one of your dra- 
matic Kodachromes made at dawn 
over the Grand Canyon—and you 
have a production. Music and _ pic- 
tures bear an affinity for each other. 

Records can come from any field— 
popular songs, folk music, vocals, 
ballads or symphonies. There is no 
copyright infringement as long as 
there is no admission charged. 

If you want to utilize several rec- 
ords, or exerpts from them, a tape 
recorder is essential. With it, you can 
add your own spoken comments. 
Screen your pictures with the right 
words and appropriate music, and 
you will be amazed. The response is 
always terrific. I’ve done it, and 
found that even with my—how shall 
I say it?—least effective pictures— 
the audience is always impressed. 
The sound track adds a fourth di- 
mension to your slides. They come 
alive. 

I recently purchased a Pentron 
tape recorder (221 E. Cullerton St., 
Chicago) which has a number of ad- 
vantages including an “editing” but- 
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to do, you may want to expand t 
production. To your own voice, y 
can add dialogue. For examp 
when showing a series of pictur 
commemorating a garden party, y 
can have the actual voices of t 
guests. To the pictures of your ch 
dren at play, you can add _ the 
voices. Your slides take on the ¢ 
pects of sound movies, but better, | 
cause you do not have to wor 
about exact synchronization. 

You can use pictures you alreac 
have and record appropriate sour 
effects. Or working the other w: 
around, you can start with a sou 
track. Plug in the recorder and g 
the repartee of friends at a cockt: 


A tape recorder and this month’s column can combine to make all your color shows a h 


ton. This permits you to make 
changes at any time if there is a sen- 
tence, or even a single word, to be 
corrected. Music can be taken from 
the radio, and the commercials 
erased. On one reel of tape you can 
get two hours of recording. If you 


live in the West, you can get infor- 


mation on the Pentron from Radio 
Recorders Equipment Co., 7007 Mel- 
rose Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Once you have produced a sound- 
slide show, and found how easy it is 


party. Then get them together fe 
appropriate pictures. The beauty « 
it is, you can do the pictures weeks « 
months later, or any time that | 
convenient. 

This method is not a substitute fc 
movies, but a different form. It 
simpler—and a lot more economica 
Certainly it’s more flexible. The po: 
sibilities are endless. Sound effects— 
thunder and lightning, rain on th 
roof or footsteps walking—may h 
added to certain scenic shots, take 


TRAVE. 


ad. 


Here’s an Entertaining Way to Add a New Dimension 


To Color Slides—and Make Each Showing a Production 


rom the radio, or recorded from 
‘sound effects” discs you can buy 
rom radio supply houses. 

For your first sound-slide produc- 
ion, the following procedure may 
e followed: 

1. Select a group of slides which 
ell a unified story. It could be a trip 
o the Grand Canyon, an ocean voy- 
ige, a family reunion or a day at the 
peach. 

2. Arrange the slides in order. 

3. Project your slides and record 
1 comment on each one with a tape 
nachine. 

4. Play back the sound while you 
project the slides again, in the same 
order. 

If this first try is not perfect— 
ind it probably won’t be—just try 
gain. The tape can be used over and 
over for as many rehearsals as de- 
sired. 

5. Select background music, and 
make another “take.” With the 
ohonograph behind you, the micro- 
ohone will record music and voice 
poth. 

From this point on, the rest de- 
pends on how much of a perfectionist 
you are. If you want to do a “pro- 
fessional” job, you can write down 
your commentary, copying it as you 
play the recording. Written down, 
it’s easy to polish up phrases, or add 
information, statistics, etc. Poetry 
quotations are wonderful with scenic 
pictures. With a travelogue, geo- 
eraphic data adds authenticity. — 

With everything written down, 
and timed to fit your pictures, you 
will have a’ shooting script ready to 
xo. A few assistants can be utilized 
now: a projectionist for the slides; 
an assistant to handle the phono- 
sraph records; an assistant to watch 
the tape recorder; a commentator to 
speak the lines, and characters to 
speak any dialogue. You can be di- 
rector of the entire production. 

Let your first production be short 
—say a ten or fifteen minute show. 


You can play back the recording im- | 


mediately. It’s a simple matter to do 
it over if desired, or to correct any 
part. 

Some of your picture stories may 
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utilize a lot of dialogue, others may 
rely heavily on mood music or sound 
effects. I have one group of Koda- 
chromes made at the seashore. For 
the shots of waves and rocks and 
sailing surfboards, I play a record- 
ing of seashore sounds, without com- 
ment, and simple though this may 
be, it always brings the house down. 
In fact, the last time I showed this 
production, one old salt jumped up 
and exclaimed, “I can smell the 
kelp,” a high compliment to this 
method of adding a new dimension 
—sound—to your pictures. 


Portraits with Flash 


What can be more important in a 
photo album than people? It is the 


This “Portrait of a Painter’ by Lou Jacobs 
won Graflex Photo Contest prize. 


photographer’s job to create an in- 
teresting expression by helping the 
subject become comfortable and un- 
aware of the camera. Hot photoflood 
lamps are not conducive to a calm 
approach. With a flashbulb, how- 
ever, there is no glare to face. You 
save time and strain and can concen- 
trate on the subject. Wait for that 
elusive expression, that revealing 
smile—and then at the right instant 
—press the shutter. 

Here are some suggestions for bet- 
ter portraits: 

First, before the subject is invited 
to pose, have everything in readi- 
ness. The camera may be on a tripod, 


a table or other support. The lens is 
set for distance and aperture follow- 
ing the exposure table on the Syl- 
vania flashbulb carton. Decide all 
technical problems in advance. 

Once the subject is before the 
camera, help him forget his picture is 
being taken. Talk to him until he as- 
sumes a natural, comfortable posi- 
tion. Get him to talk about himself 
—ahbout golf, politics or whatever he 
prefers. 

At the right instant, as you watch 
the expression on his face, click 
the shutter. That’s all there is to it. 
Change flash bulbs and wait a few 
minutes. Before shooting again, re- 
sume your conversation. When he 
is relaxed, make the next shot. Use 
a cable release on the camera if you 
have one. The secret of portrait 
photography is to get the subject to 
forget about the camera. It’s easy 
with flash bulbs, and they’re ideal 
for use with color film. 


Prints from Color Slides 


Making black and white prints 
from your color slides usually is a 
slow process | because you have to 
first make a_ black-and-white copy 
negative. Now it is simplified with 
the new Diaversal process, with 
which you can make prints directly. 

The Revere Wash-Off Diaversal 
Enlarging Paper is a unique positive- 
to-positive material for making 
sepia-toned prints in a few minutes. 
from color transparencies, movie 
frames or stereo pairs. The Diaversal 
paper is more expensive than ordi- 
nary enlarging paper, but the proc- 
essing is the simplest yet devised for 
reversal printing. Only three solu- 
tions are required. A complete kit is 
manufactured by the Edwal Chemi- 
cal Company. 

Prints from your 8 mm and 16 mm 
movies frames also can be made. For 
this purpose, there is the Revere 
Cine Enlarger. When not used for 
making prints, it can be used as a 
cine viewer. Diaversal prints are not 
in color, it should be emphasized, 
but in monochrome, a_ pleasing 
brown sepia. 
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Trail to the Tower 
Jeff Thomson, San Francisco, takes top honors this month with 
his new view of Coit Memorial Tower in San 

Francisco. He used a Linhof camera with 8-inch Ektar 


lens at 1/10, f: 22 and a Polaroid filter. 


New World Ahead 


C. F. Davis, New York City, focuses on 
the rising U.N. headquarters as 

seen from Welfare Island in the East 
River: He used a Kodak Vigilant 

at 1/20, f:22 with a K-2 filter, 

Super XX film. 


TRAVEL 
Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


for JUNE 


COCOOOSOOCCOCOOCOOCOOOCOOOOOSOO? 


CONTEST’RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Traver will pay $25, awarding a second prize of 
$15 and a third prize of $10. 

Contestants may use any type camera and film but 
should send only black and white prints. Although any 
size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 
preferred. Do not send negatives. 

When submitting photos, your name, address, locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera 
and film used, with speed, lens opening and filter, if 
any, must be on the back of the photograph. 

Although all possible care will be taken in the handling 
of photographs, TrayeL cannot be responsible for their 
return or condition. The right to future publication of 
prize-winning pictures without additional payment is re- 

* tained by. 'TRAVEL. 

No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, — 
stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the 
entry is enclosed. 

Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month. 


DOOOPOOOSOCOOOOOSOOOOSOOOOOOOOOO 


Rich Paddy 
Jerry White of Dallas, Tex., 
paints a portrait of Chinese workers in 


a rice field with a Rolleiflex at 
1/100, f:16, using a yellow filter. 


TRAVEL 


Contributors|EL tines 


DOODOOOOOOOOOODODOODOOODOOCOOCOOOO 


Julian 
Huxley 


Pageantry 
with Passion 


Distinguished Dr. Julian Huxley was 
born in London, is the brother of 
equally-famed Aldous Huxley. Educated 
at Oxford, Dr. Huxley was a professor 
at Rice Institute in Houston for three 
years, later at King’s College, Univer- 
sity of London. In 1946, he was elected 
Director General of Unesco. He has 
written a number of books, his latest, 
Evolution in Action, scheduled for pub- 
lication in October of this year. 


Reginald 
B. Armstrong 


Spectacular 
South Africa — 


Born in South Africa, Mr. Armstrong 
traveled throughout his native land 
while on a newspaper, handling travel 
publicity and later advertising. He was 
appointed assistant manager of the 
South African Tourist Corp.’s New York 
office in 1949 where he serves at present. 


Lila 
Kostick 


Acapulco 


Miss Kostick was born in Boston, re- 
ceived an M.A. from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1949, At present, she is 
an instructor of English at the State 
University of New York in the Teachers 
College at Plattsburg. She states she 
always likes “to travel like a native, not 
a tourist.” 
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On $2.50 a Day - 
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Happy Memories 


Dear Sirs: 
Your article Campus Afloat in the 
April issue brought back many happy 
memories, as I was one of the 1,500 
N.S.A. students on the Volendam trip 
to Europe mentioned. TRAVEL is getting 
better all the time and we all enjoy it 
more and more. 
R. P. H. Tudor 
Montreal, P. Q. 
e 

No Hokum 

Dear Sirs: 

Will you please convey to Mr. Ed- 
ward Frank Allen my congratulations 
and thanks for his very fine article, 
Capital Mystery, in TRAvEL for March, 
1952? I like travel articles like his 
which present the subject clearly and 
fully, without any hokum, and so that 
a lot of questions do not remain un- 
answered. 

Oscar E. Lancaster 
Washington Grove, Md. 
e 
Knows It 


Dear Sirs: 
I enjoyed Capital Mystery. I was 
down there last year. 
Burney Burger 
New Castle, Va. 
e 
Potential Bookworm 


Dear Sirs: 

I am not a bookworm but I read and 
enjoy every article of TRAVEL, and I’m 
always looking forward to the next 
issue. 


Hazel Ward 
San Francisco, Calif. 
e 
New Fans 
Dear Sirs: 


Received my first issue of TRAVEL and 
enjoyed it immensely. Looking forward 
to the next issue and its wonderful 
articles. 

Robert C. Bleimeister 
Perrysburg, Ohio 
Dear Sirs: 

I have received only two copies of 
TRAVEL but I want to tell you how much 
I enjoy it already. The articles are very 
interesting and there is a nice variety. 
I’m certainly looking forward to receivy- 
ing the future issues. 

Yvonne R. McClelland 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Dear Sirs: 

While visiting at Madison Heights 

School Library I picked up a copy of 


your magazine and fell in love with ° 


Tiss 
Mrs. Frances Stump 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Travel with Travel 
Dear Sirs: 

Having several copies of TRAVEL 
given me to pass away the time in a 
hotel room, I wish to say I enjoy them 
tremendously as they are right up my 
alley, having touched most everywhere 
and over 100,000 miles of travel credit 
—non-occupational. 

Roy Chisholm 
Jackson, Mich. 


Immediate Reaction 
Dear Sirs: 

It has been about six months since 
my husband and I heard of your maga- 
zine; we subscribed immediately and 
became ardent readers ever since. In 
fact, we enjoy it more and more each 
time, because one can’t help noticing 
how much it improves with each issue. 
Our heartfelt congratulations to you 


and your staff! 
Hedda Gorog 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


Glad to Contribute 
Dear Sirs: 

Thank you for your check for my 
travel suggestion. I enjoy the 
magazine very much and am glad to 
contribute something for the other 


readers. 
Lorena Drumm 


Cleveland, O. 


Useful Ideas 
Dear Sirs: 

Your magazine gives me much pleas- 
ure and useful ideas. 


Izora Wolfe 


Big Spring, Tex. 


Solution to Puzzle On Page 38 
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Kodak color 


and white too, in Europe 


ASTMAN KODAK 
travelers there'll be scarcity of 


mer due to European 


strictions- Furope-bound are ad- 
vised to take their own film. 
A 33-day European Travel and 
Study Tour is run by Swissair an 
Tours combun- 


parture dates: July Jp 


August 23, September 


hotels Stephan and 


handling 213 more. 


folk dancing in nat 
tumes from all Scandinavian 


e 27-30. 


P 


May | 


ternation al travel at 


Germans in 
to original spe 


An_ 11-day Caribbean cruise 
especially for teachers 1 
Lines voy4se- Company offers 
ticket to organizer of eac 
teacher grouP or this cruise tO 
Puerto Rico and Dominican 


public. 


Italy’s Santa Trinita bridge, 
often called most beautiful in Flor- 


co. 


1 on deluxe § 
s of Europe are thus 
available from 642 


travel agencies. 


Alm, possibly blac 
this sum- 
jmport Te- 


10. 


ae 
ocean-front rooms at about 
$8.00 a day» double 


ected to open to traffic soon. 


warns 


ing of in- 


new tourist 


ating 


through 


s new Bu 


began three 


In San Juan, the first Caribbean N 

Festival takes places August 1-1 new excursions to New York City, 
with 200 members of folklore an one a Bear Mountain special, one 
dance groups from all the islands a Sunday trip for baseball fans 


participating in a program © 
dances, recitals, art and ha i- 


craft exhibits, aimed to both stumu- rate 0 
late tourism and reveal strength Mid-Week Matinee out of Utica 


of Caribbean culture. at 6 a.m. with several stops before 
Grand Central at 8:20 am., Te 
turning at 8:20 p.m with top 


U.S. home owners wishing ; : 
tariff at $6.00 roundtrip- 


to vacation in another city 
may swap houses with others © 


through the Vacation Resi- City families eager for farm life 
dence Exchange» 100 West can get @ list of 100 selected farms 
42nd St., New York City. Free in east and midwest welcoming 
folder explains the unique metropolites on vacation by send- 
‘rent-free vacation’ plan. ing 10 cents to Farm Vacations, 


American Airlines reports 
that preclearance of passe® 


Two new air tours of Latin 
America designed for Catholics i” 


On St. BONA Ruger and Gulf trip includes Cuba, Peru, Brazil 
of St. Lawrence, honeymooners cmd cua dor fot go30 from 
may travel aboard luxury vessel Miami 

from Montreal. to Quebec City; ona 

Gaspé; Magdalen Islands and re 

turn in seven days for about $200 For the artistically inclined, V@& 
to $250 for both. cation and avocation can be com- ~ 


Sabena Belgian Airlines 
launched service in early May 
to Barcelona and Majorca, via 
Brussels from New York. 


arts and crafts classes rom July 

to August 18. At the University 

of Alberta's Banff School of Fine 

: Arts, @ two-wee or longer summer 
Festival Fun: Parades, pageants es begins from June 

and water sports before, during 

and after June 11 honor Kame- 


Fifth annual Carolina Folk Festi- travel by American citizens t 
val is at Chapel Hill June 12-14 all Iron Curtam countries Wit 
Cheyenne Fronber ays May 1 edict against ent® 
July 22-26 whoop Up Wyoming into Albania, Bulgaria, Chin: 
most important TO ‘ Great Czechoslovakia, Hungary» *' 
Composers Festival will be held land, Romania oF Russ! 
June 13-15 at Charlottesville, Wiig Special permission can be 0 
bringing performances by world- tained but Department empt 
renowned American conductors, sizes reason must be seve 
chamber music groups> singers. good.” 
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The motorist takes too. many chances—like passing on hills, 
jumping traffic lights, speeding, not giving signals, neglecting to 
have periodic checks for his ‘car. 


Another chance the motorist takes is driving too long and too MINIMUM STANDARDS 
far in one day. Many times a tired motorist will attempt to push : : 
on to a large city when he is in no condition to drive safely. Be ne tee lies eres 


use. Bathrooms are disinfected and san- 
itarily cleaned after each daily use. 


The N.S.D.A, certified motels are guarantees of the comfort Drinking glasses are sterilized. 
and safety of the traveling public. Yes, whenever you see the § 
certified sign of the National Safe Drivers Association you are ‘ “) HOT WATER: Hot water supplied in 
ample quantity and maintained for 


guaranteed the best of service. guests use 24 hours a day. 


HEATING: Proper heating facilities 


assure ample and well regulated heat. 


MAINTENANCE: Furniture, bedding, 
plumbing, heating and electrical equip- 
ment are constantly checked to assure 
maximum comfort and convenience. 


RATES: Maximum certified rates on 
metal plates are permanently attached 
on inside of door of each rental unit. 


GUESTS: Careful precautions are 


=e 
taken by the management to screen out 
Undesirable patronage. AJ 


So .. . stop and be sure—wherever you see the 
above sign. 


Write in for a free copy of “Guide to Happy Motoring” 
N.S.D.A. (A..Non-Profit Association) 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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CHECK-OUT TIME: National stand- 


ven be yy VPS EytE Tard check-out time, not before 12:00 
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SUMMER VACATION — 
PLEASURES ..« 


yh} v ® 


S$. $. BRAZIL June 12 


38 Days of relaxing fun afloat and ashore providing visits to 
S.$. URUGUAY June 26 


eee TRINIDAD + BARBADOS «+ BAHIA « RIO DE JANEIRO 


5.5. ARGENTINA. July 19 SANTOS * SAO PAULO +» MONTEVIDEO + BUENOS AIRES 


Saas PRAZIE July. 23 Every.thing you’ve dreamed a holiday should be... a joyous round of parties, enter- 


S.S. URUGUAY August7 tainment, sports ... long, relaxing days on shipboard ... every comfort, superb food 
e ... enlivened by visits to enchanted tropic isles and the glamorous wonder-cities 


Fortnightly sailings throughout of South America at the height of their social seasons. Big, comfortable ships... 


the year from New York outdoor tiled swimming pools; broad sun decks; every facility for rest and play. 


Consult our Travel Agent or MO ORE-Me CORM ACh 


